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Superiluous Hair 
| Is Curable ! !! 


Are you afflicted with this disease ) 
Are you still using a RAZOR 
Are you still using a TWEEZER ° 


Then you CERTAINLY have not used M-A-J-I.! 


Dr. Alexander Grossman the eminent Hair Specialist has after 15 years of Research and Experi- 
menting discovered an ABSOLUTE Remedy for this unsightly disease. 





GUARANTEED to destroy the coarsest growth or money refunded. 
GUARANTEED to be absolutely non-injurious to the most delicate SKin. 


And We Can PROVE IT. 


The above is not the result of magic but of this Wonderful Discovery named M A J 1. 

This photograph is of but one of the THOUSANDS of cases that M A J I has cured. 

M A J I is endorsed and recommended by the most Reputable Physicians the ONLY {Remedy for 
PERMANENT removal and destruction of SUPERFLUOUS HAIR. 

ee ACTS QUICKLY and PERMANENTLY. The action of this Wonderful Compound 

commences immediately on its application to the parts afflicted. It does not burn 

May the hair, thus making it return more coarse and bristly than ever. MAJI goes to 

the root of the Evil; it destroys the CAUSE of the growth, it destroys the factors 

avorable toits growth, MAJI cures by destroying the PRODUCTIVE conditions that cure this 
disease. 

If you want to be Cured, if you want to dispense with the Razor, if you want to discard the heavy 
Veil you are compelled to wear to conceal this humiliating, unsightly blemish, geta bottle of MAJ] 
now, at once, 

If your druggist does not keep it, send $3.00 tous direct and it will be mailed to you (postage pre. 
paid) in plain wrapper. (Dept. 83) 


The Turkish Remedy Co., ° “°'"*"* “New'torn, w. 


Remember, MAJI is guaranteed to cureor money Refunded. 
FREE:—Valuable Booklet, “The Key tothe Problem” Sent on Request. 
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An 
Ideal 
Residence 


33 Miles From San Francisco in the 





Famous Santa Clara Valley 


Memorial Arch, Stanford University 


PALO ALTO 


“The Town of Stanford University” offers THREE GREAT induce- 
ments to the tourist and home-seeker. 


First: CLIMATE. Taking it the year round our climate is unexcelled 
by that of any other town or State. 


Second: EDUCATIONAL ADVANTAGE. With a $30,000,000 endowed 
University, the richest in the world. High, Grammar, Primary and Pre- 
paratory Schools for boys and girls and numerous Kindergartens, we pos- 
sess exceptional educational advantages. 

Third: A HOME TOWN. Palo Alto being new, modern, clean, and a 
temperance town (by reason of restrictive clauses on every deed, town or- 


dinances and the sentiment of the people) we offer you an ideal place to 
BUILD YOUR HOME. 


IFOR PARTICULARS ADDRESS 


PALO ALTO BOARD OF TRADE 
PALO ALTO CALIFORNIA 
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Etched extremely deep and guaranteed to print clean. We 

operate the most complete engraving and printing plant in 

Amerjca twenty-four hours @ day every work day in the 

year. We are a money back proposition if you are not 

satisfied. Wecan deliver any size order of engraving 

within twenty-four hours after receiving the copy. 
» CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


‘CLAR 


ENGRAVING & 
PRINTING CO. 


|MILWAUKEE, U.S.A. 
| ARTISTS =ENGRAVERS & PRINTERS. 
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“Tl am Charmed”’ 


with its work, writes an enthusiastic hostess 
of her first experience with 


ELECTR 


Silver Polish N 


SILICO 


To the uninitiated it is always a surprise. 
At grocers and druggists everywhere. 
Trial quantity for the asking. 
Box postpaid 15 cts. (stamps). 
Redington & Co., San Francisco, 
Wholesale Avents for Pacific Coast. 






















Then slewly amswered Arthu: from the barge: 

The old o der changeth, yielding place to new, 
Aad God fulfills Himself in many ways 

Lest ene good custom should corrupt the world. 

TENNYSON. 


HOT SHOTS EACH MONTH 
A New Monthly Magazine 


“To-morrow 



















Eames Tricycle Co’s. 


Invalid rolling chairs 
were awarded the Gold 
Medal at St. Louis. If you, 
orafriend are interested 
write for our illustrated 
eatalogue that tells all 
about them, 
2018 MARKET ST., SAN FRAN- 
CISCO, . 
Los Angeles representative 
Sweeney Surgical Manfg. Co. 
212 S Hill St. 





























A MONTHLY HAND-BOOK OF 
THE CHANGING ORDER 








Devoted to Educational, Political and 
Social Progress 






Parker H. Sercombe, Business Manager 
Osear L. Triggs, Editor 
Murray 8. Schloss, Managing Editor 


One Dollar a Year Ten Cents a Copy 
ADDRESS 


1926 Indiana Ave. Chicago, II]. 


















Ifso, you owe it to your- 

self to develop it. Nearly every 

magazine in the country is calling for 

original material. Wecan make youaJour- 
nalist by mail. Write at once for free particulars. 


rague Correspondence School of Journalism 
7” “248 Majestic Bullding, Detroit, Mich.” 





























ted to the bar everywhere. 
A proved success. You owe it 
4 






get the benefit of a special offer. 
Sprague Correspondence School of Law, 
419 Majestic Building, Detroit, Mich. 
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Reese New of THESON, AMON 


\ oe : 
4 
py AN IDEAL RESORT Fl Y 
\ The Healthseeker. () 
GOLDEN OPPORTUNITIES FOR \ 
(=>) The Settler. A) 
QUAINT ATTRACTIONS FOR 


The Tourist. 


~— OIE 


FOUNDED IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY BY / & 
a2 SPANISH MISSIONARIES. o 


A modern and Progressive American City ip 
The hand OF Sunshine ° 


For Free Illustrated Booklet Address: 
Chamber of Commerce, 40,5-Stone Ave, TUCSON, Arizona. } 
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A SKIN OF BEAUTY IS A JOY FOREVER 


Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s 


ORIENTAL CREAM 


or MAGICAL BEA 


R. BRENA, President 
M. C. BRENA, V. Pres. 
JAS. EWING, Sec. 


Brena Commercial 


Company 


PURIFIES 
AS WELL AS 
Beautifies the Skin 
No other cosmetic will do it 


WHOLESALE 


Removes Tan, Pim 
Rash and Skin diseases, and every blemish on 
beauty, and defies detection. On its virtues it 
has stood the test of 56 years; no other has, and 
is so harmless we taste it to be sure it is proper- 
ly made. Accept no counterfeit of similar name 
he distinguished Dr, L. A. Sayre, said toa lady 
of the aut ton (a patient) “As vou ladies will use 
them,I recommend ‘Gouraud’s Cream’ as the least 
harmful of all the Skin preparations.” One bottle 


GROCERIES and 
PRODUCE 


Established 1885 
Incorporated 1901 


will last six months, using it every day. 
GOURAUD’S POUDRE SUBTILE removes snperfiuous hair 
without injury to the skin. 


FERD T. HOPKINS, Prop., 37 Great Jones St., N. Y. 


For sale by all Druggists and Fancy Goo 
—- throughout the U. 8., Canadas ne 
urope. 


TUCSON, ARIZONA 


INVEST $1 


or more, a month, in an old 
business paying 15 per cent. 


We offer you an opportunity to invest as 
little as one dollar a month (31-3 cents a 
day) in a business established 27 years and 
now paying 15 per cent. in dividends. It is 
the most extraordinary investment oppor- 
tunity offered to the public in many years. 

he business is one of the best known of 
its kind in the world, and its continued pros- 
perity is al- 


most as cer- 
tain as the | WRITE FOR OUR 
continued suc- 
cess of the 
United States 
will be as 
Safe as if it 
were in a 
bank, and will PR 
earn divi- 


G o v ernment. 
dends three to 



































Dominican College 


FOR YOUNG LADIES 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic. 

Full college course of studies. Modern 

building; steam heated. Unsurpassed 

beauty and healthfulness. Address, 
MOTHER SUPERIOR 

Dominican College, 

San Rafaei, Cal. 









Every dollar 
invested in it 
five times larger. 

We will not sell any very large blocks of 
this stcck. We want small investors. Our 
Free Prospectus tells why. Write for it to- 
day. It tells about the business in detail 
and why stock in this old business of great 
prestige and big dividend-earning capacity is 
now offered to the public for the first time, 
Drop us a postal to-day. 


WELLS & CORBIN, "“srctcr=* 


2272 Land Title Building, Philadelphia 
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The visitor to the 
LEWIS & CLARK EX- 
POSITION will find 
that a ride through 
the beautiful su- 
burbs of Portland 
is amost enjoyable 
recreation 


HORSES, POLO PONIES 
and other valuable 
animals given the 
best of care in our 
establishment. 


Instructions in Riding a Specialty. Saddle Hors 2s and Carriages 
PORTLAND RIDING CLUB 
W. G. BROWN, Manager 
505 ALDER STREET Tel. Main 826 PORTLAND, ORE. 
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TO MANUFACTURERS 





@ We suggest to any one about to establish a manu- 
facturing business, in a new location, that they look 
into the advantages of the cost of producing power in 
Portland in comparison with other cities of the country. 


@ We are furnishing 20,000 horse power to manu- 
facturing establishments at Oregon City and 15,000 
horse power is used in Portland for lighting, for manu- 
facturing, and for operating the street railroads. 


@ Our rates are the lowest and our service the best. 

















PORTLAND GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 


7th and Alder Streets : : : : Portland, Oregon 
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TIPS TO VISITORS TO PORTLAND 


1905—THE LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION—1905 














HANDBOOK OF OREGON eM. SICHEL 


Publication Just Issued Full of Useful 


and Accurate Information. <MEN’S FURNISHER, AND HATTER; 


The “Oregon Handbook,” which is just com- 
pleted, and put on sale by The J. K. Gill Co., pubs., 
is the first book issued in many years for the pur- 288 WASHINGTON ST. 

-_ ‘a — ee ee sectional 

as, without special mention of certain pstroniz- r 
ing corporations and their projects, the great and PORTLAND, OREGON. Phone <Main 1810 
varied opportunties offered by the State of Oregon, 
especially to the settler and homeseeker. 

Information of the reliable and authentic sort, 








available and upto the day of issue, so far as possi- Work called for and delivered. Phone Clay 282 
ble, crowds its pages. The man who contemplates : : : 
fruitgrowing, stockraising, farming of any kind The Yamhill Cleaning & Pressing Co. 
and productive industry in almost any line, will find 
the facts about his special interest, set forth in Mr. Ladies’ and Gents’ Clothing Cleaned and Pressed. 
Nash’s “Settler’s Handbook to Oregon.” Best work in Portland. 

he book is marked throughout by hard facts— 347 YAMHILL STREET. PORTLAND, OREGON 





justified py solid figures, and resting less on the 
descriptions of the author than on the testimony of 
competent witnesses. 


Plain facts about Oregon, set forth in good ® a 
English, distinguish the book ‘and ought toinsure | | A Native Son and a Good Drink 
AWAITING YOU AT THE 


PRICE BY MAIL 30 CENTS 
ROYAL LIQUOR STORE, 364 Washington Street 
Address: The J. K. Gill Co., Portland, Oregon PORTLAND, OREGON 

















BOSWELL SPRINGS HOTEL °GREcoN’TY: 


One of the most picturesque spots on the Pacific Coast. Good Fishing and Hunting near by. Mountain, valley and river scenery. 


The waters CURE ninety per cent of cases of Constipation, Rheumatism, Paralysis, Catarrah, Stomach, 
Kidney and Liver troubles. 

Located on the Southern Pacific Railroad, “Shasta Route,” from San Francisco to Portland, (34 miles 
north of Bosebarg. Constantly open for the reception of Guests. Porcelain bath-tubs. Post-office, Ex- 
preas and public Telephone on the premises. From $10 per week up, including baths. Trains stop in 


front of the Hotel. 
BOSWELL SPRINGS 

+ Strongest natural medicinal mineral water in America. Every ingredient a blood purifier. 

Cure for Rheumatism, Catarrh of the Head and Stomach, Liver and Kidney Troubles, Poison Oak (recent or long standing) Lead Poison, 
Stomach and Urinary Diseases. 


A good appetite after using these waters is guaranteed, and good living at the Hotel. Ninety per cent of 
all cases cured. Springs recommended by leading Physicians. One gallon of these waters contains: 

Potassium Chloride 546. gr.; Potassium Bromide .57 gr.; Potassium Iodide .53 grains; Sodium Chloride 
211. gr.; Magnesium Chloride 10 gr. ; Caleium Chloride 1436 gr.; Calcium, Carbonates 19 gr. 


Address, CAPT. BEN D. BOSWELL, Proprietor, BOSWELL P. 0. DOUGLAS CO., OREGON. 



















Gentlemen 
visitors to the 
Lewis & Clark 
Exposition 
after visiting 
the Forestry 
Building are 
cordially 
invited to 
visit the 


“OLD LOG HUT.” 149 4th Street. PORTLAND, ORE. 
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EREE LAND IN OREGON 


SUNSHINE EVERY DAY 


























One Month from the Time Ground was Broken. Deschutes Irrigation and Power Company. 


This company is now irrigating 215,000 acres of land 


| in the richest fruit, stock and grain country in the world. 


The title to the land comes to you direct from the State of Oregon, 
without a cent of cost. It is only necessary for you to pay the 
cost of irrigation, which amounts to from $2.50 to $14.75 per acre. 
These prices are fixed by the State Land Board of Oregon. Crook 
County is situated in Central Oregon, and has as fine a climate as can 
be found. The soil is deep and rich—the water abundant and absolute- 
ly pure. Agents wanted 


For particulars send four cents in stamps, and receive 
a handsomely illustrated book and map 


DESCHUTES IRRIGATION AND POWER COMPANY 


McHAY BUILDING - - PORTLAND, OREGON 
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CIGARS BY MAIL 


Our Cigar proposition is the latest 
most up-to-date, and, we believe 
the best Cigar proposition on the 
market, 

We do not ask you to buy an un- 
known and untested Cigar. We 
do not ask you totake simply our 
word for anything in reference to 
our Cigar proposition, You have 
our absolute guarantee that the 
Cigars we offer are all that is 
claimed for them, and, in addition, 
you have the guarantee of one of 
the largest and most reliable 
manufacturers in the world, 
GARCIA Bros., of Tampa, Fla. 

We have been inthe Cigar busi- 
ness for agreat many years, and 
in recommending our special pro- 
position to smokers, we do so with 
the absolute conviction that we 
are making the best and highest 
class proposition. Here it is: 

Upon the receipt of $2.15 we will 
send any reader of The Overland 
Monthly 50 GARCIA CIGARS, postage 

repaid. S.inoke five of them. If 
or any reason you are ‘lissatisfied, 
return to us the iemaining 45 
Cigars and we will refund every 
cent of your money. 

In ordering use your business 
letterhead or enclose your busi- 
ness card. State whether you de- 
sire light, medium or mild cigars. 

Remember, these are not cheap 
Cigars. You have two guarantees 
that they are made of the very 
finest selection of tobaeco grown 
in the district of Veula Abaja, 
Cuba. But because they are not 
made inthe most expensive man- 
ner by high-priced _ men, we eall 
them “‘seconds,” But the stuff 
that isin themis the same (we 
guarantee it) as is put in Cigars sold for two for 
al quarter. Wemake a frank. honest, straight- 
forward statement about these Cigars. There is no 
other smoke on the market so good for the price, 
and we are willing to stake our reputation upon it. 


Send today. 


SIG, SICHEL @. (COMPANY 


92 THIRD ST., PORTLAND, ORE. 
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The Beauty Spot of the Sierras 


Mariposa Big Tree Grove 
Nearest Resort to the Yosemite 














Nenene 


This Hotel Offers the Finest Accom- 
modations of any Mountain Resort 
in California. 


TERMS REASONABLE 


Wawona Hotel Co. 
Proprietors 
Wawona, - - Cal. 
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Turkish and Russian Baths 
BEST IN CITY 
525 Chamber Commerce Bldg. 


PROP. J. FRIEDMAN, Masseor 
GRADUATE CARLSBAD, GERMANY. 














RICH OR POOR—YOU NEED TEETH 

No one, old enough to know better, should 
be neglectful of that most vital and useful 
organ of the human system—the teeth—the 
very guards to the gateway of health. 


SOZODONT 
TOOTH POWDER 


should be found on the toilet table of every 
one, be he rich or poor. It will not tarnish 
gold work nor scratch the enamel. A per- 
fect dentifrice—the one for you. 

3 FORMS: LIQUID, POWDER PASTE 





VISITORS ru: LEWIS and CLARK EXPOSITION 


Will find COMFORTABLE, HOME-LIKE accommodations at the 


Hill Military Academy 





During vacation from JUNE 20th to SEPTEMBER 25th 


Located in the fashionable residence district. 
able; table unsurpassed; a la carte. 


DR. J. W. HILL, PROP. : : 


Walking distance from the FAIR. Rates reason- 
Prices and reservations on application to 


: PORTLAND, OREGON 
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WHEN COMING TO 
PORTLAND, ORE., TRY 


Weinhard’s Lager Beer 


IT’S ABSOLUTELY PURE 
WE GUARANTEE THAT 
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The opening of ““THE WASHINGTON” marks an era in the hotel Rintoey of the Pacific Coast. This 
splendid hostelry is beautifully situated, commanding one of the finest views that can be obtained from 
any hotelin the world. Everything connected with the hotel is thoroughly first-class, no effort having 
been spared to attain thisend. Pacific Northwest headquarters for tourists and commercial travelers. 


SEATTLE - os © - - - WASHINGTON 
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Are You Coming 
to Portland, 


Oregon? 
If so, you will want 


ROOMS, BOARD, INFORMATION 


The Exposition Accommodation Bureau 
of the 


Lewis and Clark Centennial Exposition 


of which this bureau is under control) is in a 
| position to fulfill your every want. 


We have acomplete list of ALL the Hotels, 
Boarding Houses, Furnished Rooms, etc., in the 
City of Portland. Tell us what you want, the 
price you wish to pay, or ask for any information 

you may desire and the same will be cheerfully 

answered. Address 


The Exposition Accommodation Bureau 
Goodnough Bldg. - Portland, Ore. 


























TO COIN 
COLLECTORS 
and CURIO 
SEEKERS 


The U. 8. Government, 
in aid of the Lewis & 
Clark 1905 Fair and Ex- 

position, is coining 
250,000 Souvenir Gold Dollars. The price of these 
coins has been fixed at $2 each. It is a very 
beautiful specimen and will be valuable in the 
future. To show its rarity, if the entire circula- 
tion of 250,000 were distributed equally in the U. 
8., but one person in about 4,000 could own one. 
For preservation and to allow of its being used 
in jewelry we are the manufacturers of pretty 
gold mountings forthem. The coinis held se- 
curely and not in the least mutilated. 


Price of Gold Brooch Pin like No. 1. (with coin) - $5.00 
Slightly smaller size eee A a - re 
Ladies Pin like No 2. ( with coin) . . $5.50 
Coins unmounted - - . . - $2.00 
On receipt of price we will send any of the above 
by registered mail. Money refunded if not satis- 
factory. Illustrations are full size. 
Ghe G. HEITKEMPER CO. 

Jewelers and 5 

Siiversmiths 
284 MORRISON 

STREET. 


Portland, 
Ore. 





























“Free from the care which worries and annoys, 
Where every hour brings its several joys.” 


“ AMERICA’S 
SUMMER 
RESORTS.” 











This is one of the most com- 
plete publications of itskind,and 
will assist those who are won- 
dering where they will go to 
spend their vacation this sum- 
mer. 

It contains a valuable map, 
in addition to much interesting 
information regarding resortson 
or reached by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 


A copy will be sent free, upon receipt of a two- 
cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General Pas- 
senger Agent, New York Central & Hudson 
giver Railroad, Grand Central Station, New 

ork. 























Men Should Know More 
About Pelvic Weakness 


WHEN men begin to suffer from weakened nerve force, 
constant depression, glo omy forebodings, they attri- 
bute their troubles to almost everything but the proper 
cause, which is Varicocele, and there should be no reason 
for this, for it can be told very easily by its symptoms. 
If you feel totally unfitted for active business life—always 
ina state of lassitude, or you suffer much discomfort 
particularly while standing—it is due _to Varicocele, an 

unless it is checked at once the evil effects growgradually 
until the entire system is undermined and something 
heroic must be done to avert a complete breaking down. 


Three Out of Five Have It 


This has been indisputably proven by medical statistics, 
but to such sufferers I say, Don’t let quacks get hold of 
you; don’tsubmit to the knife; don’t pay enormous sums 
to so-called specialists. 


CureYourselfat Home 


with my patent device as thousands of others have done 
without any inconvenience. I guarantee it will cure any 
case of Varicocele painlessly, rapidly and permanentl 
without loss of time from business. Send me only $2. 
and receive this guaran- 
teed treatment, sealedina 
plain package, with sim- 
ple instructions, by return 
mail. Mark M. Kerr, M.D., 
425 Park Bldg., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, U.8.A. You should 
read my treatise on the cause, 
effect and cure of Varicocele, 
which I send sealed free of 

























My non-metal spring, elas- 
tic water pad, hand pressure 
truss, for the immediate re- 
lief and radical cure of 
Rupture, sent post- 
paid in a plain 

ackage for only 
ez 00. 
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| In planning your trip to the East this year, bear in mind that it 
you travel via Portland and the regular 


NORTHERN PACIFIC YELLOWSTONE PARK LINE 


YOU CAN VISIT THE 


Lewis & Clark Exposition 


TO BE HELD AT 


Portland, Ore., June Ist to Oct. 15th, 1905 
Yellowstone Park Open June Ist, Close Sept. 20th 


FOR SEASON 1905 


3 Daily Transcontinental Trains Via ‘Tacoma, 
Seattle, over the Cascades, Spokane, Rockies, Butte, 
Helena, Livingston, Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul. 





FULL INFORMATION, TICKETS, SLEEPING CAR RESERVATIONS 
ETC., ON APPLICATION TO 


T. K. STATELER, Gen. Agt., 647 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
| C. E. JOHNSON. Traveling Passenger Agent, 125 West Third St., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
———————— = 
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WING PIANOS 


Are Sold Direct From the Factory, and in No Other Way 


You Save from*75 to*200 


When you buy a Wing Piano, you buy at wholesale. 
You pay the actual cost of making it with only our whole- 
sale profit added. When you buy a piano, as many still do— 
at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store rent and other 
expenses. You pay his profit and the commission or salary 
of the agents or salesmen he employs—al! these on top of 
what the dealer himself has to pay to the manufacturer. The 
retail profit on a piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth 
saving? 


SENT ON TRIAL 
Anywhere WE PAY FREIGHT 


No Money in Advance 
We will place » Wing Piano in any home in the United 
States on trial without asking for any advance payment or 
deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in advance. 
There is nothing to be paid either before the piano is sent or 
when it is received. If the piano is not satisfactory after 20 
days’ trial in your home, we take it back entirely at our ex- 
pense. You pay us nothing, and are under no more obliga- 
tion to keep the piano than if you were examining it at our 
factory. There can be absolutely no risk or expense to you. 
Do not imagine that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Our system is so perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any part of 
the United States just as easily as we can in New York City, 
and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you, and 
without anything being paid in advance or on arrival either 
for freight or any other expense. We take old pianos and 
organs in exchange. 
A guarantee for 12 years against any defectin tone, action, 
workmanship or material isgiven with every Wing Piano, 

















YOU NEED THIS BOOK 


If You Intend to Buy a Piano—No Matter What Make 





Small, Easy 


montuiy Payments 


In 37 years over 40,000 Wing Pianos 
have been manufactured and sold. They are recom- 
mended by seven governors of States, by musical colleges 
and schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teach- 
ers and musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in 
your own State, some of them undoubtedly in your very 
neighborhood. Our catalogue contains names and ad- 
dresses. 


Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo— 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be re- 
produced perfectly by any ordinary player on the piano by 
means of our Instrumental Attachment. This improve- 
ment is patented by us and cannot be had in any other 
piano. WING ORGANS are made with the same care 
and sold in the same way as Wing Pianos. Separate or- 
gan catalogue sent on request. 
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A book—not a catalogue—that cives you all the information possessed by 
experts, It tells about the different materials used in the different varts 
of a piano; the way the different parts are put together, what causes pianos 
to get out of order and in fact is a complete encyclopedia. It makes the 
selection of a piano easy. If read carefully, it will make you a judge of 
tone, action, workmanship and finish It tells you how to test a piano 
and how to tell good from bad. It is absolutely the only book of 
its kind ever published. It contains 166 large pages and hun- 
dreds of illustrations, all devoted to piano construction. Its 
nume is ‘‘The Book of Complete Information About Pianos.” 
We send it free to anyone wishing to buy a piano. All you 
have to Go is to send us your name and address. 





io Fea 
The Book 
“% ‘ot Complete Send a Postal To-day while von think of 
; ‘Information it, just giving your name and address orsend us 
about the attached coupon «: d the valuable book of in- 
formation, also full particulars abont the WING 
PIANO, with prices, terms of payment, etc, 


Pianos: 





Sor will be sent to you promptly by mail. 





350-355 WEST 13TH ST. New York 








on Wing Pianos. 
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St., New York 


Send to the name and 
address written below, 
the Book of Complete In- 
formation about Pianos, also 
prices and terms of payment 
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haveevery quality that 
makes a garter liked. 
It fits the leg, adapts 
itself by its mechan- 
ism to all movements 
of the leg, is absolutely 
comfortable and holds 
the stocking as no 
other garter will. 


At your dealer’s—or send a 
uarter to us (and color. 
very pair guaranteed. 

THE C. A. EDGARTON 
MFG. COMPANY 
Makers of President Suspenders 
Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 








“A square deal 
for — man” 









do their work and leave you to do yours. 


Light weights for desk workers—medium 
weights for ordinary wear—heavy weights 
for muscle workers ; extra lengths for large 
men, small sizes for youths and boys. 50c. 
and $1.00. Every pair guaranteed, 


THE C. 2. EDGARTON MFG. CO. 
Box 319, Shirley, Mass. 










If your dealer does not or will not sell you Presi- 
dent Suspenders, send 50 cents to us. We will send 
the suspenders and the name of a dealer who will. 


“NONE SO EASY” 








Paid-in Capital 





ESTABLISHED 1889 
Subscribed Capital 


Profit and Reserve Fund 
Monthly Income, over 


To help its members to build homes, also to make loans on gneve property, 
the members giving first liens on real estate as security. To help its stockholders 
to earn from 8 to 12 per cent per annum on their stock, and to allow them to open 
deposit accounts bearing interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum. 


HOME OFFICE: S. W. Cor. California and Battery Sts., San Francisco, Cal. 
Wm. Corbin, Sect’y and Gen. Man. Hon. Washington Dodge, Pres’t. 
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LEWIS AND CLARK EXPOSITION 


1905 








Wm. Clark Meriwether Lewis 


ATURALLY and properly the 
N celebration of the completion 

of the Lewis and Clark expe- 
dition should be held in Portland, 
Oregon, where the purpose Presi- 
dent Jefferson had in mind culmi- 
nated on the Columbia river water- 
shed region, of which Portland is the 
chief commercial and financial cen- 
ter, and it is equally proper that the 
States that have been carved out of 
the vast territory known as the Loui- 
siana Purchase should lead in pur- 
pose and enthusiasm to make the 
occasion as distinct a page in the na- 
tion’s history as does the expedition 
of a century ago that blazed the way 
for civilization to advance west- 
ward, bringing with it millions of 
enterprising people to build happy 
homes and prosperous towns and cit- 
ies, all linked together by highways 
of iron and steel, and divided by 
mutual consent into independent 
commonwealths. 

A feature of the exposition will be 
something entirely new, and may 
be called astonishing. It is that on 
the opening day, June Ist, there will 
be completeness everywhere. Every 
exhibit will be in place. For the first 
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“Coming of the White Man.” 





View of Lake Front. 


time in the history of expositions, 
national or interstate, delays in get- 
ting into position on time will not 
obtain. When the great doors swing 
open for the public to enter, every 
object lesson, every exhibit, every 
article, indeed, that has been prom- 
ised, that has been provided for, and 
that is scheduled, will be ready for 
inspection. This fact has been so 








distinctly impressed upon every one 
that has applied for space that it 
is well understooa sy exhibitors that 
coming along with exhibits after the 
opening day will not be tolerated. 
The managers propose that all 
things shall be as complete on open- 
ing day as a stage scene is when the 
curtain goes up. 

The location of the grounds is 









































Lewis and Clark Exposition. 


particularly happy. The site includes 
182 acres of land and 200 acres of 
water, and is situated at the foot of 
Willamette Heights. A more pic- 
turesque and convenient location for 
such a purpose could not be found 
anywhere; besides, as arule_ the 
buildings will be marvels of archi- 
tectural beauty and attractiveness, 
the United States alone erecting five 
buildings, at a total cost of nearly 
$500,000. In this, the National Gov- 
ernment has set the pace, and many 
of the States are doing correspond- 
ingly well. <A friendly rivalry be- 
tween many of the States to carry 
off the best prizes is to be observed 
—which is sure to result in the very 
best of exhibits of the greatest pos- 
sible variety of products and com- 
modities. It is realized by the West- 
ern States that the way to divert 
immigration to them is to make the 
exhibit so complete that it will itself 
represent and tell of all the advan- 
tages they possess for the new- 
comer; besides, Oregon and Wash- 
ington are likely to work pretty hard 
to turn the tide of home and business 
seekers to their own borders, and 
that will act as a stimulant to other 
States. Nature has done so much 
for the site of the exposition that 
of itself it is an attraction well worth 
visiting, and to this the added at- 
tractiveness of the buildings gives 
the whole scene a look of grandeur 
and artistic beauty. ‘lake the loca- 
tion of the Government building, for 
instance, and all the other structures 
are equally well situated. In the near 
background green hills, studded with 
stately cedars and firs, rise gracefully 
until they grow into mountains, 
whose dizzy, snow-crowned heights 
nestle in the clouds. In their majes- 
tic grandeur, Mounts Hood, St. Hel- 
ena and Adams stand and look down 
approvingly upon the scene, while 
the spurs of the Cascade sweep down 
gracefully to the shore of the lake. It 
is amid such scenery that the expo- 
sition palaces are clustered, and 
everywhere will be seen evidences 
of industrial and mechanical pro- 
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gress to mark the advance of civili- 
zation since Lewis and Clark braved 
the dangers of the then wild and 
unknown Columbia River region. 
But in reality, the greatest good 
that will come to the Columbia 
River region from the Exposition 
will be the acquaintance that will be 
made with men from all over the 
civilized world. The exposition will 
indicate the thrift and enterprise of 
its people, which is pretty sure to 
cause visitors to examine into the 
sources of so much industrial, agri- 
cultural and commercial growth in 
so few years, and these things, mak- 
ing their own argument, will per- 
suade home-seekers, business men, 
agriculturists, skilled labor, and cap- 
italists to come and identify them- 
selves with already great and still 
more promising regions of rich land, 
great rivers and mighty forests. It 
is for this purpose largely that the 
general Government is participating 
on so liberal and extensive a scale in 
the Exposition. It is because the 
possibilities of the Columbia River 
region are so great, and their de- 
velopment so necessary to the na- 

















North end of European building. 
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tion that. the people of the whole 
country are giving the enterprise 
their best wishes and substantial en- 
couragement. In many respects the 
Lewis and Clark Exposition will be 
the most interesting and instructive 
ever held in the United States. 

The holding of the exposition at 
Portland secures an advantage to 
the people of the Eastern and South- 
ern States which will commend itself 
to every one. The celebration will 
be during the hot month in the East, 
when all who can, seek cooler wea- 
ther in the mountain and seaside re- 
sorts. Here at Portland, the wea- 
ther during these months is always 
ideal. Nothing could be added to it 
or suggested to make it more de- 
sirable. ; 

In addition to all that, the region 
round about Portland affords all and 
much more for a pleasurable mid- 
summer outing than could be found 
in the East. Forest and mountain 
and river and fishing and camping 


grounds that could not be equaled, 
much less surpassed in any other 
part of the United States will be 
found within easy reach of Portland. 
In addition to all these delightful 
and satisfying allurements from the 
oppressive heat and terrific storms 
which prevail east of the Rocky 
Mountains, during the summer 
months, the exhibits of the Exposi- 
tion will include the best that was 
displayed at Chicago, Buffalo and 
St. Louis, with many added results 
of man’s genius and handiwork, No 
department will be overdone with 
duplicates and repetitions, but every 
department will present the very 
best in its line that is produced by 
human ingenuity and mechanical 
skill, art and science. From every 
viewpoint, therefore, the Portland 
Exposition presents features, includ- 
ing its faultless climate and pleas- 
ing surroundings, that have never 
before been enjoyed anywhere or in 
any country on a similar occasion. 





LORRAINE 





BY STELLA LEWIS DUNLAP 


In the hush of the grieving grasses, 
Lost little love Lorraine. 

Have you found a rest that surpasses 
The pitiful peace we obtain? 


You were tired, and prayed God to rest you, 
And this little lonely grave, 

A blot of bloom in the starlight, 
Is the infinite answer he gave. 


Ah, Lorraine! If I press to your name-stone 
The lips that your last kisses burned, 
Will not you and the grasses teach me 
A part of the peace you have learned? 
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THE COMING OF THE SEA WIND 





BY MIRIAM 


‘66 RE you an Indian?” 

A The girl did not answer. 
“Perhaps you live in the 

hills ?” 

She was still silent, motionless. 
Her great dark eyes stared at me; 
stared until they read my inner- 
most soul. Perhaps none of us 
know our own _ soul, so I do not 
know what she read there; her lips 
curled in scorn. Then as if her dark 
eyes were mirrors, I saw the barrier 
between us. I felt the freedom of 
the forests which had bred her peo- 
ple. I saw the star-lit streams and 
shafts of moonlight shimmering 
through the trees. I saw the sea, 
tossing with unrest beside barren 
sand _ hills. 

As if to mock this, only a single 
thing I had seen that day came into 
my mind—a woman dressed in cheap 
finery, painted, powdered and be- 
frilled—a woman whose highest 
thought was sordid, whose greatest 
ambition was gold. 

And yet I had more in common 
with this woman than with the beau- 
tiful creature before me. The very 
blood in my veins kept me from the 
primitive hfe. And so we stared. 

When the girl drépped her eyes 
she looked down upon a tiny bundle 
which she carried in her arms and 
something sweeter than the scorn 
played about her lips. 

I stepped nearer; it was a baby. 
The little face was as old and wrin- 


kled as: the buskskin wrapped 
around it. A faint moan came now 
and then from the white lips, but 


the child did not cry. 

“Your child is ill. Why don’t 
you get it some medicine at the 
company’s store?” 

Then the girl spoke: “Yes, I have 
been; they sent me away for—for I 
have not money. She has been sick 
a moon, and now she dies.” 


VAN WATERS 


The words came brokenly in the 
soft Chinook. 

“I have food, shelter, medicine; 
you will come home with me.” 

Her eyes flashed with the inborn 
hate ; then the mother love overcame 
and she followed me. 

Once when I turned in the narrow 
trail she staggered and whitened to 
the lips. Neither of us spoke, but I 
felt her gratitude when I lifted the 
child from her arms. 

At last we reached the cabin. Be- 
hind and on either side was the for- 
est; in front the unquiet bay. 

The girl and I worked over the 
baby, and although we knew little 
of medicine, the intuition that sup- 
plies the lack of knowledge came 
to our aid. And finally the child 
slept. 

The day was almost over when 
Killamah seated herself beside me on 
the low door-step. The sleepy twit- 
ter of many birds, the yelp of a soli- 
tary, distant coyote, the swish of 
the water as it lapped against the 
shore, merged into the sweet har- 
mony of the evening twilight, and 
Killamah spoke. 

“Will Sea Wind—be—get well?” 

“IT can’t tell, dear, but IT wish it 
more than you understand. Are 
you stronger, now?” 

She did not answer, but I went on: 


“You are young, Killamah, and 
alone?” 
“ses.” 
“And is Sea Wind your child?” 
“Ses.” 


“Has she a father, Killamah?” 

The girl’s dark eyes turned full 
upon me. “Yes.” For an instant 
her lips quivered; then she dropped 
her head in my lap. 

I stroked the thick, dark hair. 

The musical voice went on; 
sometimes it trembled, sometimes 
the force of it thrilled. 
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“Margaret Hill, you have a child?” 

es 7 

“Then you have loved? You do 
not speak, and you turn your head 
away. Are you angry?” 

The poor little one—and she had 
loved, too! “Killamah, | am not 
angry—go on.” 

“No one has ever heard, and you 
would not tell, Margaret Hill?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Killamah’s mother was a half- 
breed and her father of the Neha- 
lem tribe. Sixteen times since the 
birth of Killamah the wild geese 
have come to the marsh and flown 
northward. My father taught me to 
shoot and to swim and to paddle the 
canoe. In the short summer nights 
\Xillamah slept under the stars; 
when she was hungry she gathered 
berries; and she swam in the deep, 
still pools in the forest when the 
sun was hot. 

“Killamah was happy until the 
mother went out over the trail. She 
went to a city, Astoria, you call it. 
When she came back, my father 
drove her away. She went back to 
the man—he was white. 

“Then the big fire burned the for- 
est, and my father worked in the 
mill for the company. A white wo- 
man who cooked food for the men 
was there. She had little light blue 
eyes, and her voice—it was harsh 
like the crane’s. She liked my father 
because he was deep-chested and 
strong; she told him that she loved 
him and would cook for him, so he 
married her. 

“The woman hated me because my 
mother had borne me. She beat me 
and made me work and take care of 
her baby. Killamah ran away. Then 
my father was sick; he had no 
money and he still must work, and 
he wasted away. Killamah went 
back to him, but he was dead. 

“There was no food for me and 
the woman, so she beat me and 
put this here with a hot iron when 
she was angry.” 

Against the dark skin a jagged, 
purplish-white scar seemed to quiver 
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in the uncertain light. This was the 
work of a woman—a white woman. 

“Killamah ran away again; it was 
winter, and the Great Whiteness— 
deep—still lay in the forest and the 
hills. Willamah was bitter cold, and 
she went to the mill people because 
they had known her father. They 
laughed at me and cursed; they told 
me to go back to my own people for 
help. One of the men called me a 
thieving devil and—and worse. 

“Killamah, cold, starving, crawled 
like the great bear, on her hands and 
knees; crawled, crept to the Neha- 
lem who hated my father—because 
he had married the white woman. 
Where Killamah crept the Great 
Whiteness was covered with crim- 
son drops, crimson as the berries of 
the mountain ash. After two days, 
Killamah saw deep down in the can- 
yon the wigwams of the Nehalem. 
They were poor; their women were 
sick, and their food was almost gone, 
but Killamah asked for just one 
piece of buckskin to wrap around 
her when she died. 

“When the Big Chief saw me be- 
fore him, he shouted: ‘Mongrel! she 
is a half-breed—she should die.’ 

“Killamah crawled away and 
threw herself on the Great White- 
ness. The cold, still night came 
and the hungry wolves crept nearer 
and nearer.” 

The girl trembled when I tight- 
ened my arm dround her. After a 
time she went on. 

“When Killamah was almost dead 
she opened her eyes and some one 
knelt beside her. Margaret Hill, he 
was so strong and beautiful. 

“He was a Nehalem, dark and 
deep-chested like my father. He 
lifted me in his young, strong arms 
and we glided, swift as the canoe, 
in the rapids, over the great white 
plain. 

“He took me to a cabin far up in 
the hills. Killamah wasn’t beautiful, 
for she was pale and thin, but he 
loved her. And his people, _my 
father’s people, said they would kill 
us if he came back. They burned 














his blankets, and his father, the 
Great Chief, cursed him. 

“But Sea Cliff laughed at them; 
he took me in his arms and said: 
‘Kallamah, little one, my people are 
the Sea. They beat their tempests 
against the Sea Cliff, but he stands 
silent and unmoved, Killamah is the 
water-fall dancing over the Sea Cliff 
and making even the cold rock beau- 
tiful.’ 

“The Great Whiteness melted and 
the golden sunshine flooded the 
earth. When the golden-rod grew 
in front of the cabin, the Sea Wind 
came to us softly, gently she came 
with the Dawn.” 

Killamah raised her head and: sat 
upright, her face turned toward the 
evening sky. A long shaft of red- 
dish amber light fell full on her face ; 
on the low, broad forehead and the 
eyes with their dark lashes; on the 
beautifully moulded mouth and chin. 
A fitful breeze from the bay blew 
the short skirt in graceful folds 
about her strong young legs. The 
buck-skin mackinaw, the bared feet 
and ankles, the long coil of dark 
hair, stamped themselves indslibly 
upon my memory. At last she turn- 
ed her face away. The tears which 
she did not shed filled her voice. 

“Then, Margaret Hill, the great 
fire came again. It burned the cabin 
in the forest and—Sea Cliff ss 
“Yes, Killamah.” 

“T cannot go on.” 
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“And Sea Cliff died?” 

“e.”* 

“Did—did he go away, little one?” 

“No.” 

I could scarcely hear the faint 
whisper. At last: “He worked in 
the mill, and he was crushed by a 
great log, then—then—they sent 
him away to the hospital, you call it, 
a moon ago; and he has not come 
back. Sea Cliff is alone; Killamah 
knows not where to go to him.” 

* * * * 

There was a long silence. The 
twilight deepened; the girl sat mo- 
tionless beside me. Then it came 
to me as it had never come before, 
that all passion is primitive; that it 
is only when we love by contact and 
hate by law that the pure white heat 
of it is polluted by ambition and sel- 
fishness. 

Suddenly the girl stood upright. 
In the distance I fancied that I heard 
the soft rhythm of a paddle; a ca- 
noe grated on the pebbles of the 
shore. There was a quick step on 
the sand. A man, dark and deep- 
chested, strained the girl to his heart. 
“Killamah, opitsah!” The sweetest 
word in the Chinook is _ opitsah 
(sweetheart. ) 

Silently I walked to the bay and 
bowed my head. The starlit water, 
the sweet incense of the firs, the 
magic of the night, had never failed 
before—but I could not raise :nv 
head. 














GEORGE COMPERE AND THE PARASITE 
FOR THE CODLING MOTH 





BY EDWARD P. IRWIN 





George Compere. Drawn by Grace L. Cow- 
herd. 


HEN California some years 
Wize proposed to fight bugs 
with bugs, the — scientific 
world, ensconsed in the dignified so- 
lemnity of its laboratories among its 
bottles and tubes and microscopes, 
looked up from its work of counting 
the number of joints in the antennae 
of an infinitessimal insect and smiled 
a smile of superior pity for such vi- 
sionary nonsense. The farmer, wed- 
ded to the old and unchanging ways 
of doing things, snickered contemp- 
tuously. The Governments of other 
States and countries laughed long 
and loud. The rest of the world, 
having no interest in the matter, 
read of it and promptly forgot all 
about it. 
3ut California, be it known, is a 
State which clings not too closely to 
traditions, and pays but a politely 
perfunctory attention to the opinions 
of others. Separated thousands of 
miles from most of her sisters, and 
having had to fight her way alone, 
she has acquired through her ex- 
periences a peculiar independence. 
And California in this case, as in 
many others, went ahead in her own 
way. The need of some decided ac- 
tion was urgent. The citrus indus- 
try of the State was in danger of 
destruction on account of the depre- 


dations of the cottony cushion scale 
(Icyrya purchasi), an insect which 
was ruining the orange groves. Un- 
less the scale were quickly eradi- 
cated, the entire orange growing in- 
dustry would have to be abandoned. 

It was the theory of those who ad- 
vanced the idea of this species of 
warfare on insect pests that in their 
natural habitat all insects have their 
natural enemies which prevent their 
too great increase. It is only when 
removed to another part of the 
world, away from the attacks of 
those that prey upon it that an in- 
sect can multiply sufficiently to be- 
come a_menace. Therefore, as 
practically all of the insect pests of 
the State of California had been 
brought into the country from other 
parts of the world, it was the idea 
of the experimenters that if a search 
were made in the native home of 





The new parasite (Ephialtes carbonarius) 
of the Cowing Moth, found in Spain by 
George Compere. (The one at the bottom 
is life size). 

Drawn trom life by Grace L. Cowherd. 
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George Compere and the Codling Moth. 
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Codling Moth. 
these insects for their natural ene- 
mies and these were imported, free 
from the enemies that in turn prey 
upon them, they would increase in 
numbers sufficient to keep down the 
pests. 

Acting on this assumption, search 
was made for the natural enemy of 
the cottony cushion scale. This 
search resulted in the discovery of 
a species of lady bird (Vedalia car- 
dinalis.) A number of these little 
insects were collected, brought to 
California, where colonies of them 
were turned loose in the infested or- 
chards. The result was all that had 
been hoped for, and to-day it is al- 
most impossible to find specimens 
of the cottony cushion scale, great 
difficulty being experienced in ob- 
taining enough of them to keep 
alive in the laboratory the reserve 
stock of lady birds. ; 

This experiment demonstrated 
most effectually that the plan of 
fighting bugs with bugs was no vi- 
sionary scheme, but a practical pos- 
sibility. This was the beginning of 
the work in which California has 
lead the world and in which, de- 
spite her wonderful success, the rest 
of the world has been slow to fol- 
low. With the exception of Hawaii 
and West Australia, in no other part 
of the world is the opposing of in- 
sect pests with their natural ene- 
mies, carried on to any considerable 
extent. But in California, the work 
has been developed until it has be- 
come a system. No sooner is a new 
pest reported from any part of the 
State than specimens of the insect 
are collected and sent to the labora- 
tories of the Horticultural Commis- 
sion, where a careful study is made 
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of the structure, habits, and _ life- 
history of the insect. Then-search 
is instituted in the country from 
which it originally came for the 
natural enemy which holds it in 
check there. This once found, a 
supply is collected and sent to Cali- 
fornia, where the insects are 
cleansed of all parasites which they 
may have, and colonies of them 
turned loose in the infested dis- 
tricts to eradicate the pest. 

One of the latest of the beneficial 
parasites to be introduced into the 
State is a little insect known by the 
name of “Scutillista cyanea.” This 
friend of the orchardist is doing 
splendid work in clearing out the 
black scale which infests the orange 
groves of the southern part of the 
State, and it bids fair to prove one 
of the most beneficial of all the in- 
troduced parasites. 

But California, like many other 
States, does not always have suffi- 
cient funds appropriated for work 
of this kind. Thus it was that when 
some time ago George Compere, 
then the agent of the West Austra- 
lian Government, engaged in the 
work of searching for a parasite for 
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Largest shipment of beneficial insects ever made. The ten packages contained about 


1300 parasites for the Codling Moth. 


the destructive fruit fly, told State 
Horticultural Commissioner EIl- 
wood Cooper, of California, that he 
believed he knew where a parasite 
for the codling moth was to be 
found, there were no funds out of 
which the expenses of a search for 
it could be paid. But Governor Par- 
dee and Mr. Cooper recognized the 
value of the information and saw 
that it would never do to forego this 
opportunity to rid the country of 
one of the most destructive of her 
insect pests. They took matters in- 
to their own hands, provided funds 
by cutting down the expenses of 
other work, made arrangement with 
the West Australian Government, 
by which that country agreed to bear 
half the expenses of the search, and 
sent Mr. Compere out to find the 
parasite for the codling moth. 

Mr. Compere is not a laboratory 
scientist. His knowledge of insects 
is not based on microscopic study of 
their structure alone, and the read- 
ing of many books. His book is 


the book of Nature, and this he has 


studied in a practical manner. His 
work is the search for and collection 
of beneficial insects, and in its pur- 
suit he has circled the globe more 
than a few times. It has lead him 
into the dark forests of Brazil, the 
broad ranges of Australia, the dense 
jungles of India, the thickly popu- 
lated regions of China. He knows 
that where an insect which, in an- 
other part of the world is a pest, is 
harmless, there must be some natu- 
ral enemy which is holding it in 
check, and it is this natural enemy 
for which he sets out to look. Some- 
times the search is long and tedious, 
but he always succeeds, for George 
Compere is one of the men who do 
things. 

It was while traveling through 
Spain, in search of another insect 
that Mr. Compere noticed that while 
there are in the country three spe- 
cies of codling moth to only one in 
this country, yet there the codling 
moth causes very little loss to the 
raisers of apples. While in the 
United States it is estimated that 
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George Compere and the Codling Moth. 


the codling moth destroys at least 
fifty per cent of the apples which 
would otherwise come to maturity, 
in Spain Mr. Compere found that the 
loss on account of this insect is not 
over five per cent. Therefore, he 
reasoned, there must be some natu- 
ral enemy which holds it in check. 

At that time, on account of other 
work which he was doing, Mr. Com- 
pere was unable to institute a search 
for this beneficial insect whose pres- 
ence he suspected, but as above re- 
lated, on his return to California he 
mentioned the matter to Governor 
George C. Pardee and Horticultural 
Commissioner Cooper, and was sent 
in search of the insect. This search 
was rewarded by the discovery of 
a fly belonging to the dragon fly or 
“Tchnumonidae” family—a fly which 
has been given the name of “Ephial- 
tes carbonarious.”’ 

To understand what the discovery 
of this little parasite means not only 
to California but to every agricul- 
tural section of the United States, 
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it is necessary to know something 
of the codling moth and the de- 
struction which it causes in the or- 
chards throughout the country. This 
pernicious little pest, which, when in 
scientific company is known by the 
name of ‘“Carpocapsa pomonella,” is 
in the adult stage a little brown 
moth which, unless one were inti- 
mately acquainted with it would 
hardly be noticed fluttering about 
the limbs of an apple tree. But 
while comparatively few people out- 
side of those engaged in apple rais- 
ing ever see the moth, there is no 
one but who has been disgusted on 
biting into an apple at finding “a 
worm in it.” This soft, white 
“worm,” with the little brown head, 
is the larva of the codling moth. 
How it ever came to be in the apple 
is probably a mystery to most peo- 
ple. Most of those who have ever 
given the matter any thought prob- 
ably think that it was born there. 
But such is not the fact. 

The female codling moth shortly 
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after reaching the adult stage, be- 
gins to lay her eggs—immense 
numbers of them. ‘Lhey are laid 
on the leaves and twigs of the apple 
tree, where, in due course of time, 
they hatch out into the larva. These 
larvae or “worms” immediately look 
about for an apple, and finding it, 
begin to eat their way into it. Reach- 
ing the center they stay there until 
they reach a certain age and size, 
when their instinct tells them it is 
time to get out. The presence of 
a codling moth larva invariably 
causes an apple to fall from the 
tree. Sometimes this takes place 
before the worm has left the apple; 
sometimes the apple stays on the 
tree its unwelcome visitor has left. 
If the apple is still on the tree when 
the larva has eaten its way to the 
outside, the worm spins a little 
thread, by which it lets itself down 
to the ground, or else it crawls down 
the twig. In either case it gets to 
the trunk or larger limbs of the 
tree, where it proceeds to bury itself 
beneath the bark and spin about it- 
self a cocoon. Here, after some time, 
it goes into the chrysallis or pupa 
stage—that is, becomes quiescent, 
while various changes go on in its 
structure. Later in the season, or 
at the beginning of the next season, 
it emerges from its cocoon, a full- 
fledged moth, ready to lay its eggs 
and start again the cycle of life. 
The apple is the fruit most raised 
in this country. It is safe to say 
that there is not a farming locality 
in the entire United States where 
apples are not grown to‘a greater or 
lesser extent. And wherever the ap- 
ple is, there is also found the cod- 
ling moth. The loss occasioned by 
this pest is enormous. It is esti- 
mated by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture that not less 
than $11,000,000 is lost every year 
in the United States on account of 
the depredations of this insignifi- 
cant little brown moth. So when 
it was announced throughout the 
country that George Compere had 
found a_ parasite for the codling 


moth, and that specimens of it were 
in California, the Horcicultural Com- 
missioner of the State was besieged 
with letters from all parts of the 
country asking for information con- 
cerning the parasite and wanting to 
know whether colonies of them 
could be obtained. To these, the 
Commissioner was obliged to reply 
that it would probably be some time 
before the parasites would be ready 
for distribution. But recently some 
colonies have been loosed in the or- 
chards of various parts of Califor- 
nia, and the work of propagating 
the insects is still going on briskly 
in the laboratory. It will probably 
be at least a year before any great 
effects can be noticed from the work 
of the insect, as it will take about 
that long for it to become adapted 
to its new surroundings, but from 
the industry and effectiveness with 
which it attacks its enemies in the 
laboratory, there is little room fot 
doubt that it is the long-looked-for 
remedy for the depredations of the 
codling moth. 

“Epnialtes carbonarious,” as the 
parasite is called, is a modest ap- 
pearing little creature with a long, 
slender body, and a pair of thin, 
gauzy wings. The color is for the 
most part black, with white spots 
underneath ; the legs are brown. The 
female, which is considerably larger 
than the male, is about half an inch 
in length, exclusive of the ovipositor 
or egg-tube, which is about as long 
again. This egg-tube is a remark- 
able structure. Long, thin and 
black, no larger in size than an ex- 
tremely small needle, it is neverthe- 
less capable of being driven through 
the bark of the tree in which the 
codling moth has secreted itself. It 
it with this needle-like ovipositor 
that the parasite kills the moth. It 
is hard to imagine anything in the 
insect world more interesting to 
watch than the operations of this 
flv. Lighting on the limb of an ap- 
nle tree, the female begins a search 
for the hiding place of a codling 
moth larva. When she finds it, she 
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elevates the posterior part of her 
body, as shown in the illustration, 
removes the ovipositor from its pro- 
tecting sheath, and proceeds to drive 
it through the wood and bark. One 
who has not seen it cone would 
find it almost impossible to believe 
that this slender little needle was 
capable of penetrating the woody 
walls which surround the codling 
moth larva. But almost invariably 
it is done. Then the fly stings the 
larva once or several times, causing 
its death. As the ovipositor is with- 
drawn from the body of the moth an 
egg is laid on the surface of the body 
and the parasite goes off in search 
of another victim, where the pro- 
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cess is repeated. The industrious 
little insect seems to be indefatiga- 
ble in its work. From larva to lar- 
va she goes, laying on the stricken 
body of each an egg. How many 
she can lay is not yet known, but 
it is probable that she lays at least 
as many as the female codling moth. 

The warmth of the body of the 
codling moth larva _ suffices to 
hatch out the egg of the parasite, 
which as soon as it comes out be- 
gins to feed on the juices of the 
body of its host. Later on, when 
the larva has attained its full size, 
it, too, like the larva of the codling 
moth, goes into the chrysalis stage, 
emerging from this as the adult fly. 





LIFE’S BAZAR 





BY EDITH HECHT 


A turn of the wheel and there you are, 
The downs are up, the ups are down; 
Oh! who'll take a chance in Life’s bazaar? 
"Tis a rollicking show in. Vanity’s town. 


Jack comes with Jill and leaves with Joan, 
A turn of the wheel and there you are; 
Darby takes Angeline home on the roan, 
Edwin must stumble through life alone. 
Oh! who'll take a chance in Life’s bazaar? 


The crowds are thick, the prizes are rare, 
The laughter is rife at the heart of the fair; 
A turn of the wheel and there you are. 

Who sells the tickets, who runs the show? 
That is something we never shall know. 
Who'll take a chance at Life’s bazaar? 


But night must come, the lights are low, 
A turn of the wheel and there you are; 
A coffin and winding sheet all must go, 
Darby and Angeline, Jack and Joan, 
And even Edwin who stumbled alone. 


Oh! who'll take a chance at Life’s hazaar? 
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BY MAUDE 


HROUGH the dim, cool chapel 

of the old Santa Barbara mis- 

sion passed Monk and Maid, to 
the quiet burying ground beyond. 
The Monk, with measured tread, 
bent head and thoughtful brow. The 
Maid, young, fresh, joyous—a part 
of the glad, wild spring; her laugh- 
ing eyes and dimpling mouth now 
saddened; arms full of flowers— 
flowers for another maid, sleeping 
yonder in the quiet place. 
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The sunshine fell on Monk and 
Maid, showering them with a gold- 
en glory. It kissed the mass of 
brilliant bloom on the old gray wall 
until each flower flung back its head 
and laughed for very joy; it played 
with the shadow under the grace- 
ful acacia; tenderly wooed the deli- 
cate lichen, clinging to the dull adobe 
walls and tiled roof of the mission, 
into a glow of exquisite color; stole 
the perfume from the sea of orange 
bloom and tossed it to the breeze. 
The bee wooed the rose, and just 
beyond the wall the surf sang its 
love song to the crescent beach, 
wreathing the yellow sand with curl- 
ing plumes. 

Nature’s great Spring song float- 
ed over land and sea, mountain-side 
and meadow, monastery and walled 
garden, and the tiny city of the 
dead. 

In all that beautiful land, there 
was perfect harmony. . 


ok * * * 


“Father! See!” 
A discordant note is struck. At 
the feet of the quiet Monk flutters 


a small brown thing. 
“Oh, a wounded lark, Father!” 
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and the flowers fall to the ground 
unheeded. 

Rough, worn hands lift the bird 
as tenderly as a mother would her 
babe. 

“The bird is not hurt, my child. 
It is only a thread, so proudly car- 
ried for the new home, entangled in 
its wing.” 

Two rough, worn hands, and two 
soft, white ones, are at work. A 
fair head and one shorn bend eager- 
ly over the little victim, and soon 
it is free. 

Slowly the Monk raises his hand, 
slowly the fingers relax; light wings 
flutter and the lark soars into the 
blue, filling the soft, sweet air with 
a song o1 thanksgiving. 

Dancing blue eyes follow the swift 
flight; red lips curve in a happy 
smile; while dark, longing eyes gaze 
wistfully after the bird as it wings 
its way rejoicing into that great out- 
side world—the world whence came 
the Maid and the Lark. 

Long stands the Monk with wist- 
ful face upraised. The happy light 
dies from the blue eyes; the smile 

‘leaves the curving mouth. 

“Father—do you never—go—out 
there?” 

The Monk starts; a flush dyes his 
weather-beaten cheek; his head 
drops on his breast and heavy lids 
hide repentent eyes. 

The Maid waits. The bird is out 
of sight. Now the Monk’s voice is 
low, but full and even. 

“Only when my duty takes me, 
child !” 

* 


* * * 


The sunshine fell on fair-haired 
Maid and cowled Monk, on flowered 
wall and new-made grave—and the 
great Spring chorus surged on. 














TEX’S LITTLE LAD 





BY FRANCES CHARLES 


CHAPTER VII. 
CHILD AND FATHER. 


Janet went home with her heart 
throbbing as it had been wont to 
throb in the days when she had 
watched and waited and believed in 
Tex.’s return. “It is good to look at 
God this way.” The very fact of 
another person’s saying it made 
some change in her future possible, 
but she resented the responses which 
Nature made to it. She did not want 
to acknowedge her real weakness 
toward Tex. even to herself, but af- 
ter walking a few blocks she ar- 
rived at a different conclusion. 

Her manner changed at this point 
and the pallor habitual to her face 
during even momentary perplex- 
ment became less pronounced. She 
did not look at all fragile like the 
helpless, worried woman appealing 
to Mrs. Doane, but alert, once again 
in harmony with her own fine will, 
her old-time opinions. In this mood 
it was easy to compromise on the 
ones which Mrs. Doane had shaken 
for her. She felt herself willing to 
desert any standard which was found 
wanting after mature reflection; but 
as for Tex. himself, they must con- 
tinue two people. She realized that 
her heart might fail the ultimatum 
of her life again. She rather ex- 
pected it to do so, but she felt she 
would be ready for it now, and fight 
its weaknesses with courage, with 
her unalterable convictions and her 
head. Years before her head was 
not so well established above her 
heart. 

At the gate Ethelbert was waiting 
for her for the first time. He ran 
to meet her, breaking into his child- 
ish stumble of words when he 


caught her hand, and walking with 
his joggy little step alongside her. 
He was too glad to see her to feel 
shy at all, and the weakness took 





hold of her again, penetrating this 
time traitorously when she was not 
looking for it. She would not own 
that it was a weakness, but rather 
the first attack of a conquering emo- 
tion. “I am so glad to see you,” 
the child said. “I was waiting and 
waiting for you. It seemed hours 
and hours since you went away. Did 
you go to see some one, and do peo- 


' ple stay that long in the city? Felipa 


used to go, too, sometime, and she 
always took her sewing and me, too. 
There was only once Felipa left me, 
and then | cried and cried until Tex. 
did not know what to do. I did not 
want any one but Felipa, and when 
Tex. went to pet me, I ran away. He 
had to go down to the corrals a min- 
ute, and I climbed the windmill to 
get away from everybody until Fe- 
lipa came. I would not do it now, 
but then we’d never done without 
her, and it was diffrunt.” 

Janey shivered. Years ago, there 
had been a boy-child in her own life 
capable of heart-breaking perform- 
ances like that. “How did Tex. get 
you down ” she asked, quietly, af- 
ter a second. 

“I came down when Felipa got 
home along the road,” he answered, 
giving the little glimpse of his na- 
ture frankly, with the unconscious- 
ness of childhood when all the un- 
tamed is in it. “Whenever Tex. told 
me he was coming, I told him I 
would jump if he did.” 

He held her hand a little tighter, 
but that was the only intimation 
either gave of its having been any- 
thing out of the ordinary, and al- 
though it was entirely unconscious 
with him, the little hard grip just 
then bound that very mind to him 
which she had thought would save 
her from her heart. 

Tex. answered her fourth letter 
one night in his miner’s tent. The 
2 
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stars were overhead and _ shone 
through an opening pinned to form 
a triangle in the canvas. He had 
unusually “swell” quarters, he 
meant to write her, and then the 
irony seemed maudlin in him, so he 
forebore. It wasn’t right to be 
thrusting the unlovely things on her 
anyway, like pictures that'd hurt 
her. ‘there was one ill-made cot, 
anyway, and actually a table, al- 
though his one chair was primarily 
a cracker box! 

Tex. was what Ethelbert would 
be at thirty-seven, allowing for dif- 
ferences caused by life of the spirit. 
They both had dumb gray eyes and 
sensitive mouths and shaggy hair, 
with a winning quality to it, and that 
sort of red-brown skin which comes 
when a man is a child of Nature. 

The stars and silence always “did 
for” Tex., in plain parlance. He lit 
a tallow candle after a while, and 
wrote this on a pad on his knee. He 
wrote it slowly, sweetly, like honey 
dripping. There was a great deal of 
honey in Tex.’s soul, if one knew 
just when and where to draw it. 

He sat on the side of the ill-made 
bed, and a lonely cow bellowed now 
and then, but he was used to that, 
and there was no other sound in the 
night air beyond him. Once a fel- 
low puncher, whom fate might con- 
vert into a prospector, too, saw the 
yellow light and came to the door to 
talk to him, but when he saw the 
lonely man’s occupation, withdrew. 

It was his inclination (his nature, 
too) to call a joke through the door 
notwithstanding: “Your gal, Tex.?” 
or “Send her mine, too, Texey,” or 
some such thing, but suddenly he 
remembered Felipa and _ slunk 
away. ? 

This was what was written under 
the Arizona stars: 

“Janey, my sweet girl, I am think- 
ing of you to-night as you used to 
be when we were little fellows about 
the age of my own lad, and I can’t 
think of you, dear, as the wise and 
tender woman, such as you must 
be now. You were only a pouting, 


Monthly. 


coquettish girl the last time I saw 
you, Janey, pouting a bit at the 
world and yours truly, and I guess 
coquetting with both of us, too. 

“And to think it was you who was 
not above playing truant with me, 
who is starting my little lad to 
school. We are both good and old 
now, Janey, like those tyrant teach- 
ers used to be. 

“It’s not the first time he started, 
Janey, but there’s something tender 
about it, just the same. 

“After Felipa died, they all told 
me it was best to send my lad to 
a boy’s school, and I went there my- 
self with him. There was a woman 
who made department store terms 
with me, and then we went back to 
our hotel and thought it over. There 
was one price for boys who could 
pay for butter on their bread, and 
such like intellectual distinctions, 
and then there were lesser lights 
who came in on the 98 per cent re- 
ductions. This made two classes of 
them (even in Arizona, Janey.) 

“Well, we counted our money af- 
terward, and the next day I put him 
in on plain living and high thinking 
diet, the esthetic alternative, and by 
night-time I rode back miles for him 
and we galloped away together, he 
and I, before he’d even slept in the 
place. Forgive me, Janey, and 
we'd paid a term, too!” 

She had never thought much 
about his money, whether he had 
had a great deal or a little of it, but 
when she came to “we counted our 
money,” the tears were in her eyes 
and fell over. So that was what 
women were to men: what women 
should be—and then a vision of Fe- 
lipa in their part of his past, sitting 
on one side of a pine table, holding 
Ethelbert’s hand and both watch- 
ing his homely financiering, wonder- 
ingly, like two children. A strong- 
souled American woman would have 
sunk on her knees first and felt the 
holiness of sharing along with the 
sharp sting of such privation, and 
then they would have kissed and he 
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would not have suffered as men do 
over money. 

She wondered what Felipa * had 
done, if these thoughts had come to 
Felipa, and if the waves of life had 
seemed so great to her, so over- 
whelming as they would to another 
woman: a woman like herself, for 
instance, over whose sensitive, silly 
soul civilization had all but worn 
the quivering cover. They were 
too strong, too heroic women like 
her, the kind whose ideals were like 
a high perfect column builded on the 
flesh. 

He answered what she was won- 
dering about Felipa, almost in his 
next words: 

“As I sit here to-night, my dear, 
I am thinking of you, as I say, and 
some way the dark sky and the yel- 
low stars and the silence kind of 
makes me see you as you are. The 
combination helps it, Janey. With- 
out your having to suffer about the 
country or endure the life, I wish I 
could see you just a minute down 
here. I wish I could just go out 
in the open space beyond this tent, 
where I am sitting, and see you 
standing there. You don’t wear 
pale things any more, I bet, but dark 
dresses like this night, and your 
eyes would be like the silence, 
Janey, and your hair like the stars; 
it can’t have changed very much 
since I saw you, and it was yellow 
then like the gold I want to see. 

“Then you could go back to your 
cities, and it would be like your pic- 
ture for me to carry around at work, 
only without the bother. You see, a 
fellow’s belongings are hardly his 
own down here, and the boys would 
be dipping into my sack for some- 
thing the first chance they’d be in- 
vited to, and there would be your 
picture! There’d not be any peace 
for me any longer, and maybe a 
scrap or so over their infernal josh- 
ing, when it’d be wrong to you, too. 
_ “There is something I read not 
long ago that I want to tell you 
about, my girl, and to-night seems 
a good time to do it. It’s about a 
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man, a poet named Cowper, and 
maybe I should have read about him 
years ago when most boys did at 
college, but it all does me more good 
now. Their lives are like our own, 
only some of them funny, and I do 
not know that I should have liked 
the men we read about or done quite 
the things they had, even if they 
were famous. It must have just 
been “aptitudes,” as some novel 
says. They were only great in some 
one particular, and not much ac- 
count anywhere else. You see, af- 
ter I got down here, got over being 
a little huffy over your opinion of 
yours truly, why I took to reading 
more than I used to, to see what 
kind of men women like you might 
really care for, so | found some 
books and kind of got a taste for it. 

“Well, this man loved his cousin 
too, just as I did (lots of them seem 
to have done that), but there was 
some reason they couldn’t marry, 
and Cowper just went away from 
the girl, left her forever, and she 
liked him, too. A man who has ever 
wanted a woman, really and truly 
loved her, could hardly do a thing 
like that—do you think so, Janey? 
But maybe, never having been a 
man or never having cared greatly, 
as I presume, why you don’t know 
about it, and like the whole string, 
think it—the kind of luke-warm 
proceeding a poet is more poetic 
for accomplishing in print. 

“Well, they staid apart forever; I 
don’t think they ever spoke, and I 
don’t want us to be that way. Let’s 
never have a thought from each 
other about the past. You can tell 
me I was a fool if you want, and I'll 
tell you what I thought of you, only 
I think it was the kind of fire that 
burned the passions and left only 
the good, because I have always 
loved you and I always will. Now, 
Cowper wouldn’t have written that 
to his cousin, but I think if she had 
been the kind of girl that you are, 
Janey, it would have cured them 
just making it an every-day affair 
with them. Only it may have been 
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different, touchier on account of 
having no _ obstruction like we 
have. I know you never would 
marry me, and Felipa makes our 
friendship easier, for that is what I 
want it to be, a friendship, so Il 
won't want to be a fool in your pres- 
ence, but your friend, Ethelbert’s 
father, the man who ought to stand 
to the world as your brother after 
what Aunt did for me. 

“Now about Felipa, Janey. There 
is something I want to say about 
her. After all you said to me about 
a man’s not being a man who would 
offer a girl a life of this kind, why, 
I guess you must despise me when 
you listen to the stories Ethelbert 
probably tells about us three. Well, 
you see, Felipa was of the life here. 
There is a good deal in that, and 
when you go to hate me for marry- 
ing her that young, roping her into 
these things, rather, why, remember 
she was of the people who probably 
never would leave the frontier and— 
and they felt as if it were a fine thing 
for them to marry an American. I 
tried always to make her think it 
was, and that is the only compli- 
ment I can pay myself. You see, 
she was part Mexican, only eighteen 
when we met, and I married her, 
Janey, just three weeks after I left 
San Francisco. Perhaps if I'd 
waited a little longer, I might never 
have married at all, but some way 
the sore you left was hurting, and 
she had wonderful eyes, sweet as 
love. I never saw any but a sweet 
look in them, and when she came 
to be dying, it was all the same. 

“*You should have married one 
of your own people, Tex.’ she said; 
‘a woman who would have _ taken 
half of things with you and known 
what to say when your brow was 
wrinkled. I could only smooth it 
with my hand.’ 

“And I told her that was all I had 
wanted, and it was. Babying her 
brought out soft thoughts in me, 
and I’d have gone to the devil with 
just your memory and the camps and 
the fellows for companionship. 
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“So I don't think Felipa was un- 
happy. it would have killed you, 
but it was a treat for her when we 
took dinner out into the garden un- 
der our one fruit tree and imagined 
it was a picnic. 

“Before my candle goes out, I 
want to tell you my last thought, 
Janey. It’s about you. Sometime 
[ think my having pestered you so 
in your girlhood may have kept you 
from getting married—got you turn- 
ed on men. There are lots of fine 
fellows in the world, Janey, the real 
kind of fellows, deserving of.a life 
like yours. And I can’t bear to 
think I spoiled it for you at all. 
Good night. God bless you, darling. 
Kiss Ethelbert for me, and I hope I 
won’t be so long winning that stake, 
Janey, that he will have outgrown 
kisses himself. I can’t imagine just 
shaking hands with Ethelbert like 
men. My arms seem to be made to 
hold little fellows. 

“Your cousin, 
yet Rage 
CHAPTER VIII. 
NOT LIFE, BUT THE LIVING. 

“There was something in your let- 
ter, sir,” she wrote back, “that made 
me scent the thought that you are 
a philanthropist, and think you 
should be sorry for me because I 
am an old maid. You long to be- 
stow pity on me; you think it is the 
correct thing. Don’t, I beg of you! 
First, because I could marry almost 
any day I want; this is giving me a 
fair start on the proposition, getting 
myself in tune to be a nice, pleasant 
accompanist instead of an unpleas- 
ant old party who strikes out a few 
sweet notes (and otherwise) occa- 
sionally for herself. 

“Second, I did have one grand 
passion in my life, only I don’t think 
you ever knew him. You must have 
met him also often, but you were 
so engrossed in your own romance 
that you never thought of helping 
me to a happy ending over mine. So 
the man went off and got married, 
just as you did yourself, and he’s 
probably a stout, bald person by this 
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time; of course, for him to be thin 
would be more poetic, since you di- 
vined I lean toward poetic conclu- 
sions, but there is not much hope. 
(Tex. stopped here a little, until he 
felt it was all a joke, then he went 
on reading). “And she became a 
public lecturer, a club woman and 
old maid, a very happy old maid, 
too,” she told him, “although may- 
be happy was not exactly the word 
if one wanted to be over-nice in the 
choice of it, but cheerful wasn’t the 
word either. She was willing to be 
cheerful, but she rather resented the 
adjective as her life-long qualifier— 
just an old maid was the best, se- 
renely anchored on such quiet wat- 
ers that there would never be any 
need of a protector, so why one? 

“Again, thirdly, she was too busy 
to get married, and afraid to do so 
as well, after her study of the other 
sex in the very shell; in plainer 
words, Ethelbert. It was bad enough 
to be surprised and astounded daily 
by your cousin’s child, a young per- 
son whom she might run a chance 
to get rid of the moment his father 
won a stake, but after the number 
of single years that she and Old 
Ann had spent in peace and comfort, 
martriage represented almost the 
same thing to them as being chained 
to a first-class automatic Jack-in- 
the-Box. 

She wrote she wouldn’t mind tell- 
ing Tex. her impressions because he 
was the only man in the world from 
whom she could demand interest, 
sympathy or protection, even from 
his own child. That was the delicate 
part of the confession. Did he 
care? 


She had run against what some 
writers call the boyness in his boy. 
She had not realized it as having 
any conscientious significance be- 
fore, because the only other boy she 
had ever met in this manner had 
been himself, and she had _ only 
wanted to escape him when he was 
in a tormenting mood. 


But she was this child’s acting 
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mother, his guide, philosopher and 
friend. She must abide by him! 

The first thing he had ever done 
was to find Old Ann on the top of 
a flimsy ladder, cleaning a tran- 
som. She, Janet, had been in town 
at the time, and when she came in, 
he had met her with his sweet greet- 
ing, his innocent eyes, and yet he 
had just let Ann down, after one 
hour’s torment on her perch. He 
meant to shake it if she stirred, and 
beside the injury to Old Ann’s feel- 
ings, her legs had grown stiff, she 
told Miss Merton, and if them was 
to be the antics, it was not a minute 
too soon for her to leave. 

“The first thing I thought of,” Ja- 
net wrote, “was that I could not get 
on without Ann, and to do me the 
slight justice, I really don’t think 
Ann could get on happily without 
me. You see, we know secrets 
about each other. Once she nearly 
starved and endured bare rooms, a 
bare cupboard, no warmth or cloth- 
ing until she became afraid of this 
old age horror just as a little child 
is afraid of the dark. I rescued her 
from it, and she did more than that 
little material thing for me. She be- 
came a medium between my fellow- 
men and me once when I was wick- 
ed enough to shut the doors on all 
God’s creatures and say “There is no 
use, no God, no good, only my mis- 
erable self.’ 

“Oh, Tex., what fools young peo- 
ple are. Age is so dignified, so 
sweet, so reassuring. There are so 
many doors to open, if we care to 
do it, glad that some day the vision 
will be all holy, the vista, wide, 
wide—is that an impossible Heaven 
I wonder? 

“Then after settling Ann’s and my 
part of it, why, I came to Ethelbert. 
I can’t give you any excuse for it; 
his mother would have thought of 
him first. 

“His naughtiness seemed unlovely 
to me until I reasoned it all out. I 
see he can’t help it, and sometimes 
when he is looking most angelic at 
table, why, I would not be surprised 
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at all if he had a string attached to 
his foot ready to launch some 
scheme against Old Ann’s comfort 
and peace of mind. 

“It is my duty to attune the two 
boys into one, is that the secret, 
young father you?—that I am to so 
build, plane, polish the little man- 
sion I am at work on that Ann’s im- 
perfect little Ethelbert is no more— 
to make the better part of him more 
known, more lovely to himself, so 
the ‘boyness’ disappears in the pos- 
sibilities of the boy?” 

Her whimsicalities, cloaking that 
fine conscientiousness, became very 
dear to the man so far off; waiting 
for word of them, these two people, 
woman and child, who represented 
his whole world to him. Once he 
wrote: 

“You ought to have had little ones 
of your own, Janey,” and she re- 
plied: “Having Ethelbert will make 
me more ready if the time ever 
comes, and I’ll always love him that 
way, not like my own child, maybe, 
but a separate message just from 
God. There are times when Ethel- 
bert and I have not understood each 
other right away, but I think he 
sees as I do about it, that we are to 
be friends, and there is a little toil 
to the prize before us. I have told 
him there is toil to every prize, and 
We are very patient with each other. 
After six months, I think we will 
understand for life.” 

There was something sad and a 
little ashamed in that letter, and he 
feared that the child might be wear- 
ing on her, but she wrote back: “No, 
superficially speaking, he was _ al- 
ways welcome, always dear to her 
sight and presence, but he was be- 
coming very dear to her in a multi- 
tude of ways. She liked him around 
her when he was silent, and he 


liked her the same way, he said, 
and wasn’t that a little victory with 
another’s child?” 

“He never kept secrets from her 
either; he told her everything he 
did during the day, and often and 
often of his dreams at night, and 
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she interpreted them in the morn- 
ing like the prophets of old. 

“And sometimes he told her Ari- 
zona stories, drew little word 
sketches of people in his native vil- 
lage, and once, when she was dull 
of a subject, she had written of them 
at the club just on Ethelbert’s say 
so! ‘Some Citizens of Pulmeup,’ and 
it had been so successful. It had 
had more ‘atmosphere,’ the club 
ladies said, than anything which was. 
ever read there, and what year had 
it been that she holidayed in Ari- 
zona? 

“What did Ethelbert get from her 
in return? That was asking ques- 
tions, but she would tell. He asked 
her questions that taxed her mod- 
esty and veracity by turns, like what 
kind of a little girl she had been 
and did she know his father then, 
and did she like his father? 

“Then what kind of a little boy 
his father had been, and if his father 
was always good to her, Janey, and 
did they both know Old Ann at that 
time? 

“Here,” Janey wrote, “was a fine 
opportunity between two questions 
to insert a little lecture involving fe- 
male sorrows at the hands of the 
Philistines. I never miss pointing 
morals, or adorning tales, to him, 
Texas. It is one of the newspaper 
‘okes that is actually true of single 
blessedness. We love to find fault 
in a lady-like manner, and pull the 
old world up occasionally with a 
halt. 

“Ethelbert can ask questions, too. 
It is an accomplishment that you 
should be told of that he possesses. 
After I satisfy him fully on your 
and my good moral tone as children, 
he goes into our looks and asks if 
we were both pretty, and did you 
think I was pretty and would you 
walk with me when I_was wearing 
short dresses—would you? I have 
forgotten if we ever did walk con- 
ventionally together when we were 
boy and girl. My most vivid recol- 
lection is being chased by you, and 
not having curls like the young girls 
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in novels, you practiced other tor- 
tures on me when caught. 

“It is too bad we knew each other 
so I could tell your child the truth, 
that no one knew of you until we 
were nice and grown and married, 
so you must have been good when 
you were little. There is nothing to 
tell of little children who have been 
simply good. 

“Still, if a boy should have the 
slumbering ambitions of a Napoleon 
in him, that is stirring the dynamite, 
I suppose.” 

CHAPTER IX. 
The Woman who Might have Been. 

He did not write much during the 
winter months to them, and once 
when she asked why it was, he ans- 
wered that there did not seem much 
to say to them. Every little new 
thing they did interested him, but 
he was only down in the mountains, 
in a rough camp, with rough men, 
and getting a rough deal, too, from 
old Mother Nature. She was giving 
the cold shoulder to them all. 

So Janey and the child just talked 
about him, and nothing of great mo- 
ment occurred in their lives, except 
that one day, a stout, common man 
about middle height and fully forty- 
seven, came to see Old Ann, and 
Ethelbert answered the door to him, 
as chance would have it. It aroused 
his suspicions when the stout man 
said to tell Ann it was only Jimmy, 
her nephew Jimmy!” 

Ethelbert was rather silent after- 
ward. He had always suspected 
there was some mystery to Ann’s 
little nephew Jimmy, especially as 
there was that atmosphere about his 
toys as if they had not been in use 
for ages, and he would have been 
sympathetic if he had found some 
day that Jimmie had been long dead; 
but to have Jimmie long grown was 
hard on Ethelbert someway. 

He didn’t mention it to Ann either 
after her nephew had gone, nor did 
he open the subject with Janet 
later. His feelings seemed hurt be- 
yond words, and he probably would 
have held it against them forever, 
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if Old Ann had not felt it time to 
end the whole matter “once and for- 
never,” as she herself said, and she 
did it with a bold movement that 
was so bold it won by that quality 
simply. 

“That surprised I was this day,” 
she said to him as he leaned that 
evening, a slight little figure, against 
the door. “I left Jimmie when he 
was a little fellow, and only days 
seemed to have went by and he 
comes in what you saw.” 

it was a new side to the question, 
an excuse that he had not even 
thought to make for her, and it won 
by its boldness, as I have said. 

Nothing of startling interest oc- 
curred to them after that, and it was 
on into January before a_ ripple 
came to their domestic circle. 

Ethelbert fell ill. 

He accepted it as first with his 
usual sweetness. He thought it was 
sciatica, as that was the only dis- 
ease he knew by name. Old Ann 
possessed it, and it seems the Ari- 
zona men had not called that moun- 
tain sickness any name, so it had not 
impressed him very much. 

During the first days when he 
drooped, he would wander often in- 
to the kitchen and ask Old Ann how 
she had felt, and if the pains got in- 
to her head sometime? Without any 
real alarm about him, Janet wrote 
his father, a slight load in her heart. 

“T wish you were here. Isn’t that 
silly of me, Tex., to turn coward the 
first time he looks at all droopy and 
forgets to return his plate? I don’t 
want you to feel that he is at all 
dangerous, even going to be sick 
enough to go to bed, only I wanted 
to tell you; it relieves my mind.” 

Maybe he would have gone 
to them, but by the time that letter 
reached him, the child had been 
through the worst. 

He.was a gentle little fellow, and 
tried to help himself at first. “I 
won’t get sick,” he said to Janet. 
“Tt’s only not knowing how to feel 
well, or I could do it. Maybe going 
into the garden will do.” 
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Janet’s heart ached, a dull, sick 
pain one evening when he was too 
weary to stay up, but in the morn- 
ing she said to herself that he would 
be better. Then the fever came on 
in che night. She was there almost 
to see it; she had watched him mo- 
ments, half-hours at a time, and so 
it did not get much start of her. She 
had been in at ten, and eleven, and 
then at eleven-thirty something had 
prompted her to go in again. 

He was burning to the cool hand 
she laid on him,.and she knew that 
the enemy was in their midst. 

He talked sometime of green val- 
leys, never of the scorching sand nor 
the lonely desert, and he talked of 
his little mother, tenderly, chival- 
rously, but never pitifully. 

It was as if he had grown beyond 
that baby want, and knew she was 
happier in heaven. He talked of 
Tex and Old Ann, and his garden, 
a little bit of school, and sometime 
he talked of his down-hill wagon, as 
if it were going too fast. In those 
times many thoughts must have 
been hastening through his muddled 
little brain. 

Then when the fever was worst on 
him, he called for her! She had 
been there all the time, but he had 
not known it. It was toward night 
again, and the doctor told her the 
last struggle was about to come, 
when the little frame would win or 
not win, so she leaned over him, 
smiling. 

“Is there anything Janey can do 
for you, honey?” she asked. 

He caught at the tender little 
words and seemed to pull himself 
up on them without realizing quite 
who she was or what was wrong 
between them. 

“It is dark,” he replied. 

She lit several lights in the room, 
and turned his face so he could see 
them. Old Ann came up and camp- 
ed on the threshold. She loved him, 
too, and they both waited. Then 
just when they thought he could not 
but die, he opened his eyes and 


smiled at Janey. She leaned over, 
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ready to break into tears, but feeling 
she must repress them. 

“Do you know me, dear?” she 
asked him. 

“Yes, you are my friend,” he re- 
plied. 


CHAPTER X. 
WOMAN AND MAN. 


He was out in a camp, miles from 
nowhere, when three or four belated 
letters were brought in from town, 
days after they should have found 
him. 

He sat so stili when he finished 
them all, that a man came up and 
touched him on the shoulder: 

“Is anything wrong, Tex.?” he 
asked; “any bad news, old fellow? 
Lost any one?” and Tex. slapped 
him on the shoulder and muttered 
words of some kind of wonderful 
thanksgiving, and said: “No, he 
thought he had found some one— 
found (only he didn’t say this)— 
found God, and found a woman, and 
was allowed to keep his son.” 

He wrote back that mail: 

“When you tell me you didn’t 
write those nights for a_ reason, 
Janey, you owe it to tell me what it 
was. Why wouldn’t you send for 
me when my boy was sick? I would 
have come at a word from you. 
There is something you are keep- 
ing back, and you owe it to tell it 
to me, dear.” 

This was the answer she sent him. 

“There were nights when I want- 
ed to send for you, when I held the 
telegraph blank in my hand and 
once Ann was ready to start out 
with it. But I did not want to be 
~lad to see you when it might have 
been by his death-bed. That is my 
reason, cousin. You have it now. 
There has never been any man since 
you left me, and there never was 
any other in my life. It was always 
you, and you never knew it, never 
even made me know it until every- 
thing was ended, and they told me 
you belonged to some one else. 

“If I wronged you those nights 
when Ethelbert might have died 
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without you, forgive me, dear. | 
sent you the first little letter, and 
{ thought all along if you come on 
that, God would help me, help us 
both. But you didn’t come, and af- 
ter a little 1 thought I would see it 
out alone. You see I wouldn’t di- 
vide my care of him, and if you had 
been going to come, my heart would 
have been longing for you, and even 
if it had been that Ethelbert was dy- 
ing, I should have been glad to see 
you, Tex.! 

“IT want to tell you I fought tooth 
and nail for his life. I don’t think 
my eyelids ever wavered for nights 
and nights. I don’t think I could 
have done it even for my own. But 
there was the risk all the time that 
he would not live to be given back 
to you. 

“It may be a happiness to know 
. that I love you, Tex., that this is the 
only secret I have witheld about my 
life. I love you, I loved you years 
and years ago, only when you would 
not bend to my will, when you would 
not give up the country because I 
wanted you to, when you stuck pins 
in all my balloons for me, I thought 
I hated you. But all the time it 
was only your blindness, dearie, 
only your being blind! 

“You see, I have written out my 
heart, and you are a man and will 
be sorry for it. Real men, true, 
strong men of the world do not 
grudge us our little illusions. After 
the first gladness is over, I know 
you so well, my boy, since we can’t 
really marry, you will be great 
enough. to regret my capitulation. 
You will be generous enough to 
say to yourself: ‘I sincerely wish I 
could hand the little cloak to her, 
so she could flaunt me with my love 
and make me believe she never loved 
me, never missed me all again.” 

She went back to her little duties. 
She talked occasionally in the club, 
and she made the child well in a 
measure, but one day it nearly broke 
her heart during the season of res- 
urrection when she found him in his 
own little garden, his homesick 
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cheek pressed to the 
earti. 
The man in Arizona waited. 


CHAPTER. XI. 
LOVE. 

He wrote: 

“I want to tell you, dear, that the 
great unexpected has really hap- 
pened. | have won my stake. It 
hasn’t been the mines or the cattle 
either. One day some surveyors 
shook the very foundation of Pul- 
meup, and a few weeks later the 
railroad took all the land I had from 
me, and at my own figures, too. 

“All eternity has changed since 
you wrote, my girl, but I guess you 
know men better than most women. 
If it would make you any happier 
if you would rather not have written 
that letter, why, I would give back 
even the light to you that it has 
made in my whole life. 

“God bless you, darling. I wish 
I could write wife, but I know what 
you mean by it. It isn’t Felipa her- 
self you stop at, but what I made 
of her, the part I got her to play 
between us. Well, Janey, I used to 
think some things myself, and it’s 
only since your letter I have not 
done so. It’s not so much you, 
Janey dear, as your convictions. It’s 
a man’s or a woman’s convictions 
that balk. 

“T thought it lots of times when 
I was reading about those poet fel- 
lows and the other ones. They all 
seem to talk of love and that a good 
deal, but most of them married a 
second time, and maybe, do you ever 
think of it?—they were smarter af- 


dark, damp 


ter all, than we? 


“It’s not life so much, you said 
yourself, dear Janey, but living the 
life that counts, and God must want 
us happy, we seem to do our best for 
him that way. 

“Only I’m not trying to prejudice 
your opinions. I wouldn’t want you 
that way, sweetheart, only if you 
ever come against ideals, against 
your convictions, I’d think it had 
been intended always.” 
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She saw all he meant by it, that 
while she was thinking as she did, 
he could not come to her as_ he 
wanted—it would seem cowardly, 
and she respected his selflessness in 
it, only she wanted him very much, 
longed to see him, to see the dumb, 
speaking look in the gray eyes turn- 
ed on her, to touch his hand and 
seem to obliterate by that contact 
the long, harsh intervening years. 

But instead of this, she wired him 
when Ethelbert would start. She 
did not hesitate about it, because 
she had worried about the child and 
his mute communion with Mother 
Nature and she felt that she would 
be glad when the responsibility was 
off her shoulders. 

But the very parting came hard, 
after all.. She tried to tell him calm- 
ly one morning after breakfast was 
done, but the words stuck in her 
throat someway, and after the first 
familiar light in his eyes, he stood 
looking at her in that same way he 
had looked about “Nephew Jim- 
mie” and at the Mexican woman 
who laughed. He tried to believe 
she was going with him, but he 
. would not ask. It was as if the 
asking would make it too final, so 
he temporized, and went around the 
subject until it made her heart ache. 
She did not say positively either 
whether she was going or not, so 
after awhile he went into the garde 
where he had played and worked. 
His spring vegetables showed sweet 
and green above the ground, and 
when he saw their growth, he could 
not stand his condition any longer, 
but went impulsively into the house. 

Janey was sitting just where he 
had left her in her own little chair 
by the window, and he saw that she 
was not all happy by her hands. 
They were lying in her lap idle and 
her shoulders looked less like Janey, 
too; but when he came near, both 
cast subterfuges behind them, and 
became locked in each other’s arms. 

“Ain’t you going back to Tex., 
too?” he asked her, and she said: 

“No, dearie—no!” 
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“I know Felipa was my mother,” 
he said next, “but I thought God 
sent you when she went and left us. 
We are so lonely down home.” 

She said: “I thought I would send 
Ann with you, so you wouldn’t be 
lonely on the train. You and Ann 
can be so happy going.” 

He laid his hand on her cheek— 
the pale, cold, emotionless Miss 
Merton’s, and after that he rubbed 
cheeks with her, and then he started 
to cry in a lonely little way that 
wrung her heart when she heard it. 

It was so like the night he had 
seemed to be dying, and had said to 
her: “It is dark,” knowing well she 
would assist him if she could. 


* * * * 
When the time came to buy his 
ticket, she purchased two, after all, 
and then hid the extra one in her 
purse, and did not dare look at it, 
but when morning came for his de- 
parture, she told him that she was 
going too. Old Ann _ thought the 
two of them were crazy, the way 
they carried on, and she said she 
“hoped they would come back again 
if the wild Indians didn’t catch 
them.” And at this, Ethelbert said 
that there were no longer Indians 
in Arizona; it was all a mistake; but 
Old Ann told him he would learn 
better when he was older, if they 
did not kill him meanwhile. But he 
said he didn’t mind, so long as they 
killed Janey also, and if they didn’t 
kill Janey and him (him and Janey, 
he expressed it) before the Southern 
train reached the Pulmeup division, 
they could trust Tex. and his six- 
shooter after that. 

Here Old Ann left the room 
abruptly as if that name sounded 
dangerous to her, and the two gay 
young people left at the breakfast 
table smiled across at-each other ra- 
diantly, although Janey had_ her 
doubts about the venture till she 
reached Tucson. 

Pulmeup was not on the main 
line, so Tex had wired Miss Merton 
that he would meet his little lad at 
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Tucson, so there would be no mis- 
take about it. 

A dinner gong was sounding loud- 
ly, and men and women were greet- 
ing each other and the sun had gone 
down. It was just the light that lin- 
gers:long before twilight sees its 
end. 

Who ran may have read that 
evening, although many were really 
running, fortunately, but what the 
people might have heard was a 
child’s voice shrilling: “There he 
is,” then a child fell into a man’s 
arms. He stayed there some sec- 
onds, a huge navy blue sailor collar 
and thin boyish legs in long sailor 
trousers being visible by turns. 
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After this the child’s mother, 
doubtless, had her turn. She was 


a stylish, quiet-looking woman, with 
a pale, kind face, and deep gray eyes 
that seemed to run in the family. 

The tall father acted as if he were 
not expecting her, for there was one 
second’s hesitation before he took 
her by the hand, and then he said, 
years of waiting in it, “So you’ve 
come, my girl?” 

And she answered: 

“Yes, against my convictions, in 
spite of all the world. Oh, Tex.!” 

After this, unmindful of any one 
around, the man drew the woma 
to him and laid her head against his 
breast. 


(THE END.) 





APROPOS OF THE WAR 


IN THE FAR EAST 





BY CHARLES T. CALAME 


OMPLEX as it would seem, 

perplexity should not enter our 

minds from the lever that is 
constantly put in motion and con- 
fusing, because the interests it sub- 
serves are typical to partisans, whose 
restraint is unloosened for influence 
sake, and leaving a pathway behind 
them that is filled with rocky ob- 
structions unfit for the traveler’s 
journey who seeks the enlightened 
road unfolding to him the unblem- 
ished truth. 

The Russian-Japanese embroglio 
has this surface, which is roughly 
traversed by streaks of all shades, 
leaving only a dim light by which 
truth can be grasped. We must not 
content ourselves to be enshrouded 
in semi-darkness, with shutters 
down, because obscurity is wanted 
for the delusive play of deception. 
If we are not searching for truth, 


we are retrograding, because others 
have found us out wanting, the whip 
is lashed upon us whenever the oc- 
casion affords it to bring it into use. 
We must be our own examiners of 
things then; it is not the word they 
are endeavoring to put in our mouth, 
that we must speak, but the words 
that come from our lips must be our 
own, and should carry with them our 
conviction and be the outcome of 
our investigations. With this ob- 
ject in view we may scrutinize the 
subject before us. 

To begin with, Japan was the ag- 
gressor in this war; she assailed 
Port Arthur’s fleet without a declara- 
tion of war. This is historic, and 
cannot be upset, and no verbiage will 
avail against this solemn truth. It 
is clear that the assault should have 
been concurring in time with the 
recall of the Japanese embassador 
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from St. Petersburg, or follow it im- 
mediately atter it to gain the advan- 
tage to be first to strike, but the 
computed time between the two 
places, St. Petersburg and Port Ar- 
thur, relating respectively to assault 
and withdrawal, reveals a miscar- 
riage in as much as the assault took 
place before the Japanese embassa- 
dor’s withdrawal from the Russian 
capital was effected and puts the 
stigma of treachery upon this wan- 
ton act of vandalism. 

This alone overshadows every- 
thing else, and places the right on 
the Russian side. The Japanese 
were well prepared for the ensuing 
struggle, as was evidenced from the 
stupendous accumulations of war 
material which was brought to light 
since the beginning of the war. Rus- 
sia, on the other hand, made no such 
preparations. At the time of the 
peace conference at the Hague, as 
the result of the Czar’s efforts, spu- 
rious writers came out with the 
statement that Russia professes 
peace to prepare for war, but it is 
needless to enter upon a refutation 
of the assertion, since events have 
shown differently. This places the 
bellicose attitude entirely on the side 
of Japan. The Japanese end was 
taken up in this country by the press 
and the American public prejudiced 
‘against Russia under the adage that 
all is fair in time of war. The dif- 
ferent groups put assiduously their 
efforts forward in this direction, dis- 
seminating news, which it was cal- 
culated to be most effective and 
speediest to obtain their desired re- 
sults. We know the English not al- 
together disinterested, and holding 
aloof as silent onlookers. It may be 
well to insert here that our embas- 
sador in London was roasted over 
the coals by the yellow English 
press after the Boer war, and he was 
depicted as Brother Jonathan, who 
is bad company for brother John. 
The caricature pictures, which were 
to lend this impression and appear- 
ing in those papers, were highly in- 
considerate. Without following in 
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the same footsteps, may we not in 
a suggestive way find in turn that 
brother John is unfit company for 
our Jonathan, since brother John has. 
discarded the color line among his. 
family associates. Proud English- 
men must have been shocked at this. 
change of front, and they may not 
now have disdain in their eyes as of 
yore for creole, half-caste, and the 
man with the ebony hue. By impli- 
cation, they are all their equals now. 
Among a class of Jews, a marked ac- 
tivity was shown from their stand- 
point, and is kept nursing. But it 
is neither Gentile nor Jew; it is the 
ill-bred, not the well-bred, the indi- 
vidual who thrives among all na- 
tionalities, ranks or creeds; it is he 
who shuns the open, and acts from 
under cover, the evil disposed man, 
upsetting the general order of things. 
who leaves destruction behind his 
tracks, the dark spirit in human 
form who kindles the passions of 
others and sets the conflagration 
starting with a burning torch in his. 
hand; in short, the demon, who 
spreads malevolence among broth- 
erhood and incites conflict among 
nations—beware of him. Beware 
of this man, when he asserts himself 
in public life. 

Politics are unscrupulous in the 
extreme, and the deadener of morals. 
and principles. More often they are 
the doings of the bargain counter, by 
which events are modeled by a few 
who hold the reins. National honor 
forbids to tread on this ground, the 
glorious traditions of this country 
are upheld firmly by its people, who 
are ready to stand by them for alf 
times. ‘ 

London is the hot-bed of politicai 
agitators and the breeding place of 
diabolical complots to conjure dis- 
turbance, and murder is hatched out 
there to serve the unholy ends of 
crime. 

In the city of London war news 
from the Orient is furnished by 
three scores of Japanese newspaper 
writers, who are in the pay of their 
Government, and the London dailies. 
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are besieged by them to supply war 
news articles, fresh from the oven 
every day, and what can they be ex- 
cept bias, and, if necessary, the pro- 
duct of perverted minds. Is any- 
one to believe that the untarnished 
truth has come to us from that quar- 
ter, and that alterations and coloring 
have not been resorted to in order 
to make them impressive. 

The Negro likes to shine in a 
white, immaculate shirt bosom, 
which is inoffensive—he may gratify 
himself of his ambition; but the Jap- 
anese is prone to shine in the less 
harmless occupation of the blood- 
thirsty warrior. His taste for blood 
seems to be on the par with the 
beast of prey, which has its home 
in the jungles of Asia. His moral 
greatness in this respect is bound- 
less. We hear his warnings sound- 
ing, when a cloud threatens to over- 
hang his might, which must not be 
tampered with. At the time of a 
pending deal of war vessels between 
Chili and Russia, as reported in the 
papers, we were informed the next 
day of the publication of the news 
that Japan will attend to Chili after 
she is through with Russia, and we 
wonder whether she is forgetting 
Uncle Sam’s Monroe Doctrine, 
which may run crosswise of her 
plans. On another occasion, Japan 
will settle her score with France af- 
ter she has slain the last Russian 
soldier, driving her out of Cochin- 
china, for allowing the Russian Bal- 
tic squadron in the waters of Mada- 
gascar. 

The nonsense which has gone into 
print in the shape of threats, denun- 
ciations and tittle-tattle is a promi- 
nent feature of the war itself. Che- 
foo and other places kept regular 
factories to turn out fabricated 
news by the yard to be sent to the 
intelligence centers of the world. 

England’s jealousy has prompted 
her into the alliance with Japan. Af- 
ter its accomplishment, she has un- 
ceasingly pushed the wheel for a 
rupture between Japan and Russia, 
and the English press, through the 
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circulation of false reports regard- 
ing the warlike attitude of Russia 
which were cabled from London to 
Tokio brought it to a focus. Japan 
was willing on her side to resort to 
arms. She had the patronage of 
England, and being amply prepared 
even before the alliance treaty with 
England, the gratification of her am- 
bitions was too great to resist; war 
was on the tapis, and war was to 
be. England found in her all the 
elements which she could hope for— 
the inoculation of her own sinister 
designs could not fail to take. She 
has found some one to carry them 
into execution, which was not a 
tempting performance left in her 
own hands. This is the way Eng- 
land makes war upon her rivals; 
when she herself draws the sword, 
she. shows her weakness, of which 
the Boer war was the best illustra- 
tion. England’s weapons are known 
—her relation to the press and indi- 
viduals are as well understood; the 
disclosures of the Jameson raid of 
South Africa fame may fortify our 
understanding and furnish us the 
index in case of doubt. England 
will always be a disturber of the 
world’s peace through her greediness 
and jealousy, unless she has ex- 
hausted her list of partners who are 
willing to shed blood in her stead, 
and claw the chestnuts. Her an- 
tagonism to this country in 1776, 
1812, and again in 1862-65, will never 
be effaced from American memory. 
Her aim and efforts to retard the 
progress of this country from the 
time of her early struggles for free- 
dom, through a span of time of one 
century and a half of her national 
life have been marked episodes in 
her history. Her English friends 
over here are ever on the alert for 
propaganda when they find Ameri- 
can people lenient enough to toler- 
ate their insidious game. Is it nec- 
essary to recall to our mind the 
Sackeville incident to show . that 
even her representatives are found 
meddling with American politics. 
At this time, the English element in 
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this country is in full activity, the 
press is its mouthpiece. While no 
grave results can come from it, as 
its population is growing ever more 
to be a mixed one, the possibility 
still exists that people who are not 
always giving their deeper thoughts 
to a subject may become beguiled 
from the reading of these news, but 
would it not be a shameful specta- 
cle to behold that American indi- 
vidualism has suffered from the be- 
guilement of these intriguers. Let 
us hope not. j 

From these ranks e:nanate partly 
the writers who, with a black brush, 
paint Russia as the darkest Africa, 
destitute of civilization, and there 
are no expressions vile enough for 
them in applying to their descriptive 
narratives, when they set about to 
vilify it. Dime novel stories are re- 
hearsed to make a vivid picture of 
the cruelties in existence, in exag- 
geration of all actual facts. These 
stories are catching with sentimental 
people, who believe them word for 
word, and they see in them a suffer- 
ing humanity, which only exists in 
Russia, and the inhuman treatment 
to which its people are exposed. 
Flotters are never mentioned in this 
connection, who will always foment 
and arraign themselves against law 
and order, wherever they. are, and 
others who dispense socialistic doc- 
trines with a view to bring anarchi- 
cal results about. These are like 
the worms in the human body to sap 
the vitals, and so they sap the en- 
trails of Russia. Russia is simply 
performing police duty to put them 
out of harm’s way to give them 
their first lesson of actual work. 
They have never been known to 
work and plant the banner of liberty 
emerging from it upon their thresh- 
olds, but they are conspirators from 
the firsi, conspirators to the last and 
urruly to the end of their natural 
lives. Reverting to the Japanese 
side, they go that far to glorify their 
treachery. It is, with them, poor 


little Japan, which is struggling 
against oppression, and sympathies 
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are lavished upon her as thick as 
the calumnies they deal out to Rus- 
sia. What hypocrisy! She must 
laugh at our displaced compassion 
for her smallness, and she can af- 
ford to overlook the imputation, 
which would otherwise sting her, in 
order to drive in deeper and deeper 
the wedge which she has been ham- 
mering tor so long into this country 
by unloading her undesirable popu- 
lation upon her shores. 

It is time for us to rid ourselves 
from prejudices, which make us old- 
fashioned and hamper the advance- 
ment of truth and knowledge. 

This war is to be condemned, be- 
cause it is unjustifiable, but we must 
condemn the aggressor, the assailed 
one is only drawing the sword in 
defense. 

War with Spain would never have 
occurred if it had not been for the 
blowing up of the “Maine.” It is 
though the parallel line of the tor- 
pedoing of the Russian vessels at 
Port Arthur, and can we then con- 
sistently view it from a different as- 
pect. It was dastardly and unten- 
able to preserve peace. 

Japan to-day is the greatest mili- 
tary power. She is a combination 
of barbarism with accoutrements, 
which are both modern and scienti- 
fic. Their own explosives and guns 
are the most destructive of deathi- 
dealing inventions of this day. They 
scorn death, because they are fanat- 
ics, which is shown in their sacrifice 
of human flesh to which only bar- 
barians will submit. No other Gen- 
eral would have dared to expose the 
troops to the wilful slaughter as it 
was done before Port Arthur. 
Among white nations a higher stand- 
ard is put upon human life, and 
any General who would have been 
guilty of their carnage would have 
been dismissed in disgrace, be he 
American, French, German or of 
any other nationality. They may 
well all commit harakiri, which is so 
much in vogue with them, and the 
world would not weep over the loss. 
The savage is sown even in his act 
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of destruction of his own self. They 
are a pagan nation of which they 
have not stripped themselves yet. 

- Japan has the supremacy ot Ori- 
entals in her mind, which is really 
her driving power. To come into 
ascendancy she has to have war, as 
no other means will bring it to her. 
She knows it, and has made her long 
preparations. One-half of her reve- 
nues go into the channels of naval 
and military expenditures. Her peo- 
ple remained true to feudal disci- 
pline, and are accustomed to passive 
obedience to the Government, which 
represents the Mikado, who is look- 
ed upon as a deity. This bigoted 
devotion among her people is.the 
generator of the raw material out 
of which the best soldiery goes forth. 
Her national affairs are in the hands 
of the Elders, who are all-powerful. 
Their resolutions are not communi- 
cated to the people, as they are not 
bound to do so. Her ministers are 
not responsible to the chamber, 
which sits only two months during 
the year and has only the imperial 
household affairs under considera- 
tion. It is dissolved when the 
slightest objections are raised. It 
is a mere pretention to a constitu- 
tional monarchy. The Mikado has 
plural wives, and cannot be a great 
moralist. It is rumored that he 
looks dissipated and gives the im- 
pression of living on champagne. 

Japan’s fight, besides having been 
premeditated, has been extraordi- 
narily spectacular in its features. 
And why should they make this 
pomp before the world? Can we 
mistake its meaning, which is a,.dis- 
guised warning to the white race 
to impress it and challenge it for its 
own superiority. They claim the 
laurels for slaughter and butchery, 
and they mean to overawe us by 
carrying off the trophy. 

China and Japan will always stand 
together as Orientals as against the 
white man, but the white race is 
found divided in turn. Unless the 
statesmen of the present age show 
superior wisdom, the white race will 
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have no longer a consolidated front 
againsc the Asiatics, signaling tri- 
umph for them, and an inheritance 
of shame to descend from this gen- 
eration of the white race to the next 
one. 

it has been said that there exists 
for the white race a still greater hu- 
miliation than defeat upon the bat- 
tlefield, coming as it does from her 
credutity, which she is willing to 
show the Japanese, who cleverly 
flatter her pride and passions and 
exploit her lack of knowledge of the 
far East and make her repeat over 
what they say of themselves. 

Theorists scout the yellow peril, 
but they are simply exponents of 
idealistic dreams, serviceable only 
to the auditorium. The outer world 
is not connected with them, which 
regards them as valueless. Their 
ideal is not measured by deeds; they 
are not following history imprint- 
ing its record pages as it evolves 
itself, but it is with them a deeply- 
rooted. presumption that all should 
be well in this world of ours, ideal 
conditions and harmony to reign su- 
preme, from which their conclusion 
is drawn that intercourse among na- 
tions, races and creeds would never 
more suffer from inward or out- 
ward disturbances. But waves that 
brandish high upon the waters of 
national life and are turbulent and 
may endanger the vessels of State 
which ride upon them, the advan- 
tages which are sought to wrench 
from each other in the struggle for 
supremacy, be they individuals or 
nations, of that they take no notice 
or account. They raise the cry of 
white peril, of which Orientals are 
beset, when the yellow peril is coun- 
tenanced to them, and in this they 
are forgetful that they are endowed 
with a white skin and are making 
themselves infidels of their own 
race. 

Japan as an insular empire has 
the natural boundary of the sea; in- 
terference is a remote possibility. 
and she has no claim to have been 
interfered with, but her coveting 
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eyes on Corea, of which she wants 
to make herself mistress against her 
will, was the prelude of her intru- 
sion on the continent of Asia proper 
and was remonstrated to by Russia. 
With Russia’s geographical posi- 
tion in Asia, would not the United 
States have interposed a demurrer 
and hold Japan back from aggres- 
sion since China has not the initia- 
tive power to oppose Japan’s de- 
signs. The thundering “Yes,” 
which could be heard coming from 
the breasts of Americans in answer- 
ing the question, if placed before 
them, would fairly shake the ground. 

A national trait of the Japanese 
is his proclivities for spying ; the spy 
system flourishes with them under 
popular favor; they are adepts in 
the profession. We may deduct 
therefrom the likeness of profession 
to which he will devote himself 
when he goes abroad. 

Their solidification from a mili- 
tary standpoint makes them most 
powerful. This strength, combined 
with their aggression, will upset to 
a great deal the illusions of those 
who favored disarmament among 
the nations, to ally the burden which 
weighs heavily on the people. This 
war may have sweeping results, 
and instead of disarmament, greater 
armament will be urged to hold Asi- 
atic designs in check. Japanese 
plans are undoubtedly of a high or- 
der, and with the weight she can 
exercise upon China and her pre- 
paredness when accomplished 
through Japan’s influence would 
make a coalition so formidable as 
to be a constant menace. 

Japan had a profound knowledge 
of the existing rivalry between Eng- 
land and Russia, and she made it the 
bulwark of her diplomacy. How 
adroitly she has pulled her wires 
events have shown. 

England entering the alliance with 
the object to ultimately incite her 
to war with a rival nation, Japan 
using her war propensities, and war 
she sought, in accepting to be 
coaxed into war in order to consum- 


mate an alliance, which gave her a 
white ally to her side to toster her 
Oriental schemes. japan, with ap- 
parent ease, disentangled herself 
from the nets of English diplomacy, 
which her contemplated future 
moves, as portrayed in the words of 
Count Okuma, must show, They go 
far to prove the assertion. 

Those who believe with Russia 
out of the race in Manchuria, and 
to supplant American interests, have 
a faint perception of the obstacles 
which the Japanese will put in their 
way in due course of time; the pro- 
fits will not be realized as they flat- 
ter themselves to collect. Manchu- 
ria will become-the natural: stamp- 
ing ground for Japanese enterprises 
—being mistress of Corea, she has 
all the advantages to do it, and her 
thriftiness will secure it for her. 

Japan will be sustained by China. 
Oriental affinity is its pledge; the 
Asiatic’s fundamental make-up con- 
sists of the hatred of the white race, 
which they regard as their natural 
enemy. Japan possesses artfulness, 
perseverance and in turn modera- 
tion. She excites, with the hand 
of the master, the sympathies from 
the outside in her present fight of 
inspired conquest and impassionate 
desire of aggrandizement, but these 
sympathies will have reached their 
usefulness after her sphere of in- 
fluence is established, or she lays 
the heavy hand of conquest over the 
newly acquired domain. 

The coterie of men in this coun- 
try, who look with envy to the en- 
largement of business which they 
expect to come into their fold from 
Manchuria, strongly advocate its re- 
turn to China, believing in exploit- 
ing it themselves later on, and their 
cry of “Stop, thief!” is the sequel of 
their own underlying greedy pur- 
poses. They set forth that Japan 
was robbed of the fruits of victory 
in 1894, but they don’t say a word 
of the unjust war Japan has waged 
upon China. Japan, however, did 
a splendid business transaction, en- 
riching herself of millions in war 
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indemnity. She conquered China 
in a comparatively short time, and 
without serious loss to herself. Be- 
sides, Formosa was ceded to her, 
granting her territorial expansion, 
itor which she has such great appe- 
tite. With so easy a victory, she 
looked for greater spoils. 

In the same breath, these people 
want the United States to have a 
voice in the peace settlements be- 
tween Russia and Japan, which they 
so fervently disclaimed to the pow- 
ers in 1894. The voice suggestion 
comes from England, and has been 
reprinted in this country, England 
probably fearing that she can’t put 
any more shackles on Russia. They 
constantly would make us believe 
that Secretary Hay is engaged in 
the most arbitrary work, for their 
benefit, to give the lustre of truth 
to their nefarious machinations. It 
is safe to say that officialdom 
breathes a different spirit. When 
we read the proclamation of Presi- 
dent Roosevelt at the outbreak of 
the war, we perceive that the scales 
of Justice, which he holds in his 
hands, are rightly balanced. The 
duplicity of which these false apos- 
tles make themselves guilty will only 
rebound back to them from public 
opinion. They have been found out 
as fakers. 

Only lately and for the first time, 
Japan comes out overtly in claim- 
ing Asia for the Asiatics. Count 
Okuma, former minister.of foreign 
affairs, in his discourse held lately 
in the agricultural institute at To- 
kio, says: 

“We must follow the example of 
the United States, which owe their 
importance from the time of the de- 
claration of the Monroe Doctrine,” 
and continuing, he says: “If we win 
the war, then Japan must insist 
that Europeans, who are now in 
East Asia, are curbed to her will, 
and no power should be permitted 
to have possessions in Asia. Japan 
should make herself the leader of 
China, Corea and Siberia.” 

The cat is let out of the bag. Her 


plans, if realized, would seat Japan 
on the high pedestal of a dictator, 
or his kinsman. The basketful of 
trade bargains and inducements to 
which she may now allude with al- 
lurement, may take the form of 
sharp bargains by the time negotia- 
tions are ripe, and she has settled 
herself in her new role. 

Can anyone be politically deceived 
to overlook that, with the moral sup- 
port we are giving her now, we as- 
sisc her in nolding us up in turn 
in the future, or are we to dispel 
our tears in this direction that an 
entente exists whereby our moral 
support is given in return for trade 
concessions, to be received at her 
hands later on? It is impossible. If 
national honor. were the game of 
the juggler, the structure built from 
such material would not fail to 
crumble down. 

We must not mistake private in- 
terests, which are always loud to 
make themselves heard through the 
press, for national inspiration, or 
that the nation’s welfare depends on 
them. 

While Japan has done nothing 

with Formosa in the way of colon- 
izing, Russia, on the other hand, 
has spent hundreds of millions of 
her money in Manchuria, building 
up. whole cities and benefiting the 
natives of that country in many 
ways. 
_ China and Japan have been dump- 
ing their superfluous population up- 
on the Pacific shores and the coun- 
try’s dependencies to the detriment 
of white labor, and serious troubles 
may be expected as the result of this 
influx of Orientals. White people 
cannot compete with Asiatics. It 
it simply debasing our own race to 
let conditions exist which bring the 
people face to face in the labor mar- 
ket with Asiatics. They are not de- 
sirable, but still they come. 

This fancied love for Japan is a 
remarkable thing. Truism cannot 
be its sponsor. Japanese boys are 
allowed to crowd out white children 
from public schools; they sit with 
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white children of tender age, and 
they are given an unqualified atten- 
tion, 

Russia is not making an asylum 
for her population in this country, 
but she has shown repeatedly her 
friendly acts towards it. In 1867, 
she sold to the United States Alaska 
for a mere song, it being the occa- 
sion of millions of that territory’s 
mineral wealth pouring yearly into 
this country. This sale gave the 
United States the preponderance of 
sea coast on the Pacific over the 
English. More than that. The 
Aleutian Islands were part of the 
sale, and are fitted out by the United 
States as coaling stations, which 
have strategical importance. 

The sober view is always the best. 
It brings a clear sight. With an ex- 


tended sea coast on the Pacific, our 
possessions in the Pacific, and, fur- 
thermore, our buying and _ selling 
power as a nation, inter-commerce 
between this country and Asia will 
not be diverted from us. 

American hegemony on the Pa- 
cific has received its last link to 
make it unassailable, in making the 
Panama Canal the United States 
water gate way to unite the two 
great oceans. It remains only to 
give our merchant marine due at- 
tention to have plenty of American 
bottoms as carriers upon the sheet 
of water which washes our western 
shore. 

We can then pride ourselves in 
having taken up in our hearts only 
that which is unstained from politi- 
cal pollution. 


THE “HOODOO’S” MINE 





BY JAMES M. FELLOM 


66 JW much is there?” expect- 
antly asked Tony Gregg, 
as he looked with  sup- 

pressed pride and joy into Dad 

Dwyer’s grave face. 

“Eighteen ounces, four penny- 
weights,” answered that individual 
in his usual calm, business-like way. 

“Whew!” A low murmur arose 
from the little crowd. Queries of all 
sorts were leveled at Tony, who 
smilingly answered all that seemed 
fair and reasonable. For the “Hoo- 
doo”—as he was well-known on ac- 
count of his ill-luck—had at last 
found the “color.” 

Arriving at Fortuna four years 
previously, with a fair fortune for 
a “common” miner, just three hun- 
dred ’dobes, he had spent it all in fu- 
tile prospecting. Then it was scratch 
and scrape in the “old diggings,” to 
meet his monthly bills. All this time 
with unrelenting ill-luck. 


Finally Fortune favored him. 

He won a hundred pesos over the 
gaming table at a Mexican festival. 
With these he outfitted, wandered 
over the mountains and returned in 
record-time. Eighteen ounces, four 
pennyweights in four days! 

The little group looked astonished, 
envious, disheartened. But only for 
the moment. Whole-souled fellows 
that they were, they rejoiced for his 
sake. 

“Drinks for the house,” called 
Sandy Baker, heroically swallowing 
the lump that had risen to his throat, 
“luck to the lucky Hoodoo; may he 
find lots more; an’, boys,” he added 
in mock appeal, “luck to poor little 
old Sandy and his ‘Frozen Hard- 
pan.’ ” 

There was a long, rough shout. 

“Luck!” 

Howbeit, not one of those friends, 
when each had retired to his little 

















cot that night, but who did not 
cherish a slight enviousness; and in 
the stillness of that balmy, moon- 
lit night each lay and thought—and 
thought. 

The dawn was just breaking, and 
the light in the east betokened the 
early rising of the sun. A breeze 
soft and warm stirred the junipers 
and wafted a fragrance of chemiso 
and mountain balm abroad. The 
lofty range lay like a shadow in the 
skies. Sounds, then voices, pro- 
claimed Fortuna’s awakening to face 
the new-born day. 

Sandy appeared at his cabin door 
and glanced up the trail. 

“That’s the Hoodoo, sure. I'd 
know that voice in a thousand,” he 
exclaimed with a smile, and an ex- 
pression on his face that was more 
than mere friendship—aye, brotherly 
love. 

Of the two, Sandy was the older, 
being thirty-six, and senior by 
“Seven twelve months,” as he term- 
ed it. School-mates together in a 
North Carolina village, they were 
more closely drawn toward each 
other in this mountain camp; so 
much so that each was willing to 
sacrifice himself for the other. 

Knowing all this, it had becn puz- 
zling the entire camp that such 
intimacy did not lead to indissolu- 
ble partnership. There was no ap- 
parent reason why it should not, 
they argued. 

Down the steep incline came the 
Hoodoo on his pony. The little 
burro before him picked his way 
with drooping head and ears. 

Joyously, Tony’s voice rang out 


in song. It ceased as he gained the 
eminence, and halted before his 
friend. 


“*Morning, Sandy,” he exclaimed 
cheerily; “quite a singer, ain’t I? 
But the birdies in Carolina can give 
me cards, eh, old pal?” 

He dismounted. 

“Aye, Carolina, 


Tony,” agreed 


Sandy, sadly, “what with my love 
fer the old State, an’ my cussed luck 
the 


—fer, Tony, I think Frozen 
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Hardpan has petered out—m’ heart 
yearns more ’n more fer ther north.” 
A tear coursed slowly down his 
sun-browned cheek. 
The Hoodoo took the rough hand 


and tenderly stroked it. Stroked it 
like a sister might have done. 

“Sandy,” he said, gently, “we have 
allus been clost friends. Born an’ 
bred in the same place, we meets on 
this yere lonesome mountain. Now,” 
he resumed lightly, “things hes 
gone pretty rough with us both. Af- 
ter tryin’ an’ tryin’, I’m thet lucky, 
I strikes it. Then I turns ter my old 
pard. Sez I: ‘Sandy, will yer take 
half interest? We never been to- 
gether in any deal. S’pposin’ we 
jest begin now?’” 

He looked at his friend. 

“No, Tony; don’ ask me,” said the 
other quickly. “I thank yer jest ther 
same. But I couldn’t—an’—an’— 
an’ I wouldn’t if I could.” He was 
thinking when of a like instance, not 
a year since, he had offered to share 
alike the Frozen Hardpan with Tony 
and he had politely refused. 

The Hoodoo did not press 
subject. He understood. 

“I’m sorry, pardner, but it’ll be as 
you say.” 

A silence fell. Merrily the little 
brook babbled, and the mountains 
never seemed more grand in the ear- 
ly eastern light. 

Sandy looked at them, and his 
gaze lingered, wonderingly. Then 
his glance fell on the motionless lit- 
tle borro. 

“Where yer goin’, Tony?” he ask- 
ed, curiously. “I see yer packed.” 

“Oh, jest to town to denounce my 
claim,” responded the other. 

“Town,” in Fortuna, meant Altar, 
the nearest habitation, where, in or- 
der to record a claim, one would 
have to go. The trip to and from 
town occupied a fortnight. 

Another lapse into silence. Then 


the 


Tony, with a few commonplace re- 


marks, bade farewell to Sandy and 
rode away with the little burro in 
the lead. 

Sandy stood and watched him un- 
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til a wild mahogany bush on the 
swerving trail hid him from view. 


Finally, rousing himself with a - 


deep-drawn sigh, he re-entered the 
cabin. 

Procuring a gold-pan and pick, 
and putting on his broad-brimmed 
straw, he started down the canyon. 

On the way he met Dad Dwyer, 
who greeted him cheerily: 

“Goin’ ter find another ‘Hoodoo’ 
mine?” 

Sandy smiled faintly, and with an 
animation he far from felt, respond- 
ed: 

“Goin’t to try. 

Then he walked and walked; on 
and on; how far he could not con- 
jecture; where, he cared not. He 
only wanted to think. 

Finally, when he gazed about him, 
he was annoyed to find that he had 
strayed off the trail. 

“Wall, this seems a likely place 
to get color,” he sotiloquized, as he 
resigned himself. 

Gathering a paniul of red earth 
from a little gulch on the hillside, 
he washed it in the creek. More to 
pass the time than in expectation of 
finding aught, Sandy “sluffed” away 
until but sand remained. Then as 
he had so often done before, he 
swept the particles about the pan 
with the water therein. 

The effect was electrical. 

His eyes bulged and he stood up, 
tottering as one about to fall. Fever- 
ishly he thrust his hand into the 
shaking pan and held high the yel- 
low metal. 

“Gold! Gold!” he cried in a de- 
lirium of joy. “It’s another Hoodoo 
mine.” 

With these words he sank back 
helplessly upon the rough creek bed 
and lay exhausted. 

When he was sufficiently able he 
gained his feet, and as the sun had 
long since passed meridian, he crept 
p2infully back over the return trail. 

Two weeks later, the Hoodoo, hav- 
ing transacted his business to his in- 
tense satisfaction, again showed 
himself at Dad Dwyer’s store. But 


” 


Sandy was not among the jovial 
crowd that gathered there, and drank 
the Hoodod’s health again and again. 
He had not been seen for fully two 
weeks, they all averred. Dad had | 
sold him a month’s provisions at 
that time. 

So the next morning the Hoodoo 
rose early and walked to Sandy’s 
cabin. He knocked, but there was 
no answer; everything was as silent 
as the grave. 

“Well, he would call later,” was 
his resolve, as he retraced his steps. 

Arriving at his little hut, he took 
an assortment of tools, provisions 
and various other articles, then walk- 
ed up the trail. 

On this he traveled for some dis- 
tance, until diverging into a gulch, 
he plunged into the dense chapar- 
ral beyond. 

Mile after mile he walked, happy 
in his thoughts, full of glorious an- 
ticipations. 

How beautiful the morning seem- 
ed. The air sweet-scented by the 
rarest flowers and the rich, green 
canopy containing myriad _ song- 
sters. If he could only see Sandy, 
and tell him how “capital” had al- 
ready agreed to bond the property. 
Their representative, in fact, would 
be down on the following day. But 
why had Sandy refused his offer? 
Surely in his friend’s state, it was 
not an offer to be rejected. True, 
he himself had once refused, but— 
the Frozen Hardpan had never 
amounted to much—besides it was 
different. What an easy place to get 
lost. But he had learned the way 
so well. And there were the two 
pines, the land-mark, and so soon, 
too. The turning-point of the path, 
then a toilsome climb through the 
brambles, a full two hundred yards, 
and ze 

What his further thoughts might 
have been will never be known. 

Passing through the two pines he 
was hastening along, when to his 
experienced ear there came a sound 
that chilled the blood in his veins 
and caused him to halt—that un- 




















mistakable ring of against 
gravel. 

For a moment he stood thus, ir- 
resolute, with terrible, blazing eyes, 
and quivering with an anger that 
grew, while he vaguely wondered at 
his non-control. Who had dared 
spy on him, to defraud him of what 
was his; and who at this moment 
was working his claim? His prop- 
erty! His own! 

Enraged to such a degree did he 
become that his best principles— 
which made him the most liked and 
respected in the community—were 
cast aside, and he rushed blindly for- 
ward. 

Clearing the creek-bottom foliage, 
up the hill he sprang. He dropped 
his provisions and tools in his mad 
dash; but he did not pause. Ahead, 
the faint outlines of a man appeared 
behind a juniper. Thither he went 
and burst upon the stranger—poor, 
unsuspecting, happy Sandy. He was 
filling his wheel-barrow, and light- 
heartedly humming a quaint planta- 
tion air when the Hoodoo sprang in- 
to the clearing. But it did not sur- 
prise him. The fever of gold pos- 
sessed him; he heard, he saw noth- 
ing; his dream was realized; he was 
exultant. 

When, like an infuriated animal, 
the Hoodoo’s lips moved to emit no 
sound, Sandy burst forth in his joy: 

’“Look a-hyer, Tony. Look! What 
d’yer think Three hours’ work an’ 
nigh five ounces? It be another 
Hoodoo mine, I’m thinkin’. Ha, 
ha ” and Sandy died. Died by 
the hand of his greatest friend ; died 
happy. 

For the Hoodoo, at mention of 
the “Hoodoo” mine, before infuri- 
ated, was now insane. 

Jerking his weapon loose, he shot 
thrice, and Sandy fell across the 
barrow, his earnings scattered on the 
naked bed-rock, from where they 
shone redder than the blood that 
smeared them, and mutely cried out 
in shame and accusation. 

The “Lucky Day” 
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proved a most unlucky one to 


‘Sandy. 


“Ther fate of jumpers,” said the 
Hoodoo, with a terrible laugh. 

The weapon in his hand. still 
smoked. He looked about him in a 
strange, vague way. Again . the 
shifting glance fell on the lifeless 
form. 

Cynically, he looked at the smil- 
ing, upturned face. 

“So, thet’s why yer refused, is it? 
I see ther whole thing. Wanted it 
all yerseli. Wouldn’t share, eh? 
Wall, yer got it. Keep it. I i 
and he started away. 

But with the first few steps he 
paused and looked back. 

The staring eyes and bloody face 
were just discernible above a cac- 
tus plant. 

With a harsh groan he turned and 
hurried down the hills, staggering, 
swaying, muttering incoherently. 
His revolver fell to the ground; it 
was passed, unnoticed. 

At the two pines he halted. 

“Oh, Sandy,” he cried despairing- 
ly, then olunged up the creek. 

Again he stopped. His face 
twitched and was contorted. He 
passed a trembling hand across his 
clammy brow, and looked about him 
with pitiful appealing in his blood- 
shot eyes. 

The birds chirped sweetly and 
cotton-tails ran silently about. But 
he did not heed them; did not even 
see them. 

With a shudder, he again plunged 
on; then wearied, he tripped, fell 
prostrate, and lay still. 

When he again moved, he was 
calmer. He raised himself, resting 
his back against a tree, and thought; 
then wept with deep, heavy sobs. 
How willingly would he have given 
anything, even his own miserable 
life, to have had Sandy back—alive. 

Strange that pine-cones should 
be found here. He thought there 
were but two pines in the creek bed. 
Had he not looked down from his 
claim and noted that fact? Two tall 
giants towering side by side above 
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the other foliage? Had he not also 
cut his initials so that there might 
be no difficulty in locating the place? 

Involuntarily he gazed upwards. 
What a long interval it seemed; the 
look that taught him the awful truth. 
When he realized it, he fell back a 
trembling mass upon the sward. 

Then after many endeavors, sand 
then by sheer desperation, he gained 
his feet and tottered. 

My God! It was too true! 

Two pines, and “T. G.” set deep 
into the rough bark, told the awful 
mistake. 

Uttering a terrible cry, stumbling 
and falling, rising and running, he 
gained the gulch beyond. 

A glance sufficed. 

His dry-washer stood where he 
had left it; his tools lay hidden 
where he had placed them; his 
The foam-flecked lips parted in a 
pitiful wail: “The Hoodoo mine,” 
and he fell upon the rocky bottom. 

A prowling coyote standing on the 
little hill, looked down upon the mo- 
tionless form for some time. Finally, 
through weariness or alarm, it trot- 
ted away, with a half-snarl, half-bark 
into the brush. 

The day had almost waned when 
the Hoodoo stirred. Then came a 
rush of maddening thoughts, and 
with a heart-rending cry he arose, 
hatless and covered with reddish 
dust, and ran in a frenzied way down 
the return trail. 

He did not pause in his mad race 
until he had reached the scene of 
his crime. 

Seizing his dead friend, he carried 
him with the terrible strength he 
possessed, up the little gulch. Once 
he stopped to look back, and his dis- 
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torted face-and glaring cyes shone 
grewsome in the red light of the set- 
ting sun. 

Then over the hill, and out of 
sight he went—insane. 

The coyote again appeared on the 
hill. He gazed long and.earnestly 
at some object beyond, then in fright 
— yelping into the chaparral be- 
ow. 

And ever and anon there floated 
through the quiet of the mountain 
fastness, hysterical laughter, violent 
sobs and strange, gutteral sounds, 
while the pale moon moved across 
the heavens, and the landscape grew 
more ghostly, and the night seemed 
full of terror. 


* * * 


Years after, this small article ap- 
peared in an Arizona paper: 


“Fortuna, Sonora.—Last week 
two prospectors arrived in camp, 
each possessing a small fortune in 
gold dust. By inquiry, it was as- 
certained that they were from the 
Sierra de Sanhaurin district. They 
had a weird story to tell; that of 
finding two skeletons in close em- 
brace at the bottom of the deep Ca- 
chucha Canyon. 

“Dad. Dwyer, the store-keeper, an 
old-time resident of this place, is led 
to believe that they are the remains 
of two well-known miners—Tony 
Gregg and Sandy Baker—who mys- 
teriously disappeared eight years 
ago. For that reason, he has organ- 
ized an expedition to search for the. 
remains. There is every hope that 
the party might discover untold 
riches in the unknown district.” 

And that was all. 














CONCERNING BUDDHISM 





BY A LIBERAL RELIGIONIST 


APAN, essentially a nation of 

Buddhists, has already shown a 

marvelous degree of most intel- 
ligent aggressiveness in the world 
of international concerns, but her 
Buddhist propaganda is by no 
means idle in the world of religious 
thought. The Bud thist following in 
Asia is claimed to be about five hun- 
dred million believers, and the cry 
now is for the invasion of the Chris- 
tian countries. But what interests 
we of America is, Buddhist mission- 
aries have already been established 
in this country, with headquarters 
in San Francisco. Several temples 
have been established on the Pacific 
Coast, ostensibly to care for the re- 
ligious welfare of Japanese and Chi- 
nese Buddhists, but underlying it is 
a determined purpose to convert 
English-speaking Christians to the 
faith of the Tathagata. And what 
is Buddhism. What are the prin- 
ciples, the dogmas, the faith to which 
this propaganda hopes to convert 
Americans to? Briefly: 

Buddhism is a system of religion, 
or rather a religio-philosophical sys- 
tem, without a personal god, without 
a Savior, without Divine revelation, 
without saints, without prophets, 
without esotericism, without occult- 
ism and without mysticism. Bud- 
dhism asserts that it teaches the true 
science and philosophy of being, 
which includes knowledge of cause 
by effect, and of knowledge of effect 
by its cause, and understanding of 
the reason why things are. Or, in 
a few words, Buddhism pulls aside 
the veil of ignorance and illusion, 
and reveals the whence and whither 
of all that lives. 

The authenticity of Buddhism as 
a religio-philosophy is found in the 
long line of Buddhas, and its suffi- 
ciency to redeem man from his lower 
nature is attested by millions, who 


have traveled the Eight-fold path. 
Buddhism appeais to reason, not to 
faith, and welcomes the most criti- 
cal and logical analysis of its funda- 
mental principles. Never does a dis- 
ciple of Gautama appeal to man in 
rhetoricat splendor or spectacular 
word painting, but always does the 
faithful disciple hold up the Lamp 
of Truth by the hand of Justice. Jus- 
tice is the final measure of all truth. 

I have said that Buddhism knows 
nothing of a personal God. It has 
a God, however, whom or which it 
calls Causation. Causation, or the 
Deity, if you like that better, is not 
a being in the sense that the term is 
commonly used, but it is the basic 
principle of all beings—of all exist- 
ence. It does not think, but is the 
essence of the power to think. It 
does not move, but is the force back 
of all movement. It is formless, but 
is the creator of all forms. It has 
none of the senses, as man calls 
them, but of it is born all senses. It 
is attributeless, but is the formula- 
tive element in ali attributes. It has 
neither personality nor individuality, 
but it is the cause of both. It is 
not life, but the source of all life. 
Causation is that which moves 
causes to culminate in effects, and 
effects to give birth to other causes, 
which in turn produce still other ef- 
fects. In the world of material ac- 
tivity, as well as in the realm of 
spiritual unfoldment, the law is “as 
ye sow ye reap.” The fundamental 
qualities of this Causation or Deity 
are three—a trinity—namely, crea- 
tion, preservation and government, 
which in turn stand for love, wisdom 
and immortality. 

Certainly one cannot think of the 
formless. One has to deal _ with 
forms. Causation itself being the 
“first cause,” could not manifest it- 
self otherwise than in form, Form, 
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then, is the effect of a cause and the 
process by which cause culminates 
in effect, and effect produces another 
cause is resultant from the operation 
of the law of evolution and involu- 
tion, or the Deity, or Spirit, or God, 


or Causation in manifestation on the 


plane of human observation. Forms 
that we see or sense are imperma- 
nent because they are composed of 
a compound, but that which we do 
not see, i. e., spirit, is not a com- 
pound; hence, it is permanent. In 
other words, the physical man is a 
compound, and necessarily imper- 
manent, because all compounds dis- 


' Solve sooner or later, while the spir- 


itual man or soul is necessarily above 
the law of dissolution; and, more- 
over, the permanency of the soul 
form derives its form from the for- 


‘mative element in the universal 


spirit, and this element is an ethical 
force and an ethical influence. Some 
call this element the Moral Order of 
the Universe; some call it Love 
working for the up-building of all 
that lives, and some call it God mani- 
festing himself in the hearts of all 
sentient beings for their good. But 
they all mean one and the same 
thing, which is, the substitution by 
the permanency of righteousness of 


the impermanency of the pleasures 


of selfhood of materiality. 

No doubt, some of my critics will 
wonder how it is that impermanency 
and extinction of individuality 
could be in a universe that exists ac- 
cording to the severe and discrimi- 
nating law of ethical causation. Let 
me illustrate. Suppose that an apple 
tree puts forth 10,000 blossoms. Dur- 
ing the unfoldment of the buds to- 
ward their proper destiny, which is 
to evolve into ripe fruit, there is no 
observable difference between the 
several blossoms. But when the or- 
chardist seeks the tree to gather its 
products he finds only 1,000 apples 
to be the sum total of the tree’s la- 
bor, out of 10,000 apparent promises. 
Why did not the 9,000 delinquent 
blossoms become apples? Because 
they cultivated no apple life. They 
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were illusions as to being apple blos- 
soms, for they possessed none of the 
attributes that were necessary to 
create a cause that would produce 
apple effects. They were imperma- 
nent, and by the law of their own na- 
ture, they dissolved and returned to 
the universal whole, losing their 
identity with every individualized 
thing in the universe. They were il- 
lusions and delusions. It is very 
much so in the great orchard of hu- 
man life. By their fruits you shall 
know them. 

Religions are instituted for man’s 
good—to aid him to enter the path 
that leads away from those things 
and influences which war against 
soul culture. But practically all re- 
ligious systems, save that of Bud- 
dhism, provide for agencies for man’s 
salvation independent of himself. 
Buddhism makes man himself re- 
sponsible for his conduct of life and 
progress heavenward. Truth, how- 
ever, is the Savior—Truth makes us 
free—but man is not redeemed until 
he becomes the embodiment of 
Truth, nor has he any world other 
than the world of material existence 
or cause and effect, in which to be- 
come Truth personified. The Lord 
Christ said: “Work out your salva- 
tion with fear and trembling,” and 
five hundred years before the Lord 
Buddha said: “Work out your sal- 
vation with diligence,” meaning 
that if man would attain unto sal- 
vation he must know Truth and live 
Truth. 

But then, what is Truth? Truth 
is that which time nor place nor life 
nor death, nor things nor powers 
can change or refashion. It is im- 
mortality itself. It does not nor 
could it accommodate itself to error. 
Whatever is not truth may be 
changed, refashioned and made to 
accommodate itself to any single or 
combination of what is false. Truth 
is that Light which lighteth every 
man that cometh into the world, 
and all manifestations of life that are 
not in harmony with the Light, 
which is above the power of death, 
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are falsities, and they bring forth er- 
rors of every kind. Truth has no 
seeds of dissolution. Error pro- 
duces only seeds that sooner or later 
perish. And what are the leading 
untruths? Wrong desires are not 
truth. They are ever changing. Un- 
ethical pleasures are not truth. They 
come and go as the passing breeze, 
blighting all with their poison. Sel- 
fishness, greed, avarice are not 
truth. They give birth to sorrows 
and not to joy. They beget lies and 
lies beget hatred and hatred begets 
anger. Whatever is not truth per- 
ishes, but truth is from everlasting 
to everlasting. Therefore, one must 
be possessed of and by truth if one 
would be one with the Father. The 
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purpose of individualized life is to 
live and be Truth personified in the 
victor in the battle against Mara, or 
one’s lower nature. Buddhahood is 
the Nirvanic state where illusion, de- 
lusion and sense perception find no 
place. ‘lo reach that heavenly state 
one does not have to practice aus- 
terities, nor seek seclusion in forests 
or gloomy buildings, nor quit the 
channels of commercial or social life, 
nor by looking or feeling solemn or 
woe-begone, nor quit doing anything 
that becomes a manly, brave and lov- 
ing nature to do. Whatever makes. 
for higher character, for the elimina- 
tion of evil thoughts from the mind 
is good and wholesome. Thus is 
salvation won. This is Buddhism. 





THE AWE-INSPIRING PINNACLES 





BY JAMES CARSON 


N January 25th last, a resolu- 
tion memoralizing Congress to 
create a national park at the 
Pinnacles, San Benito County, was 
passed by the Assembly by a unani- 
mous vote. Before, however, the 
measure received the approval of 
the Legislators, it was necessary for 
its advocates to carry on a campaign 
of education. Very few of the law- 
makers had ever heard of the Pin- 
nacles, notwithstanding the fact 
that this name designates a_ spot 
which has been characterized by a 
great traveler as one of the wonders 
of the world. This ignorance on the 
part of the lawmakers regarding the 
Pinnacles is more than shared in by 
the people at large throughout the 
State of California. Very few know 
of the existence of this place, which 
will one day rival the far-famed Yo- 
semite and Yellowstone Parks. 
In this connection, it is interest- 
ing to note that the Pinnacles were 
discovered 110 years ago. In fact, 


the first natural wonder of America 
ever written about was this com- 
paratively unknown spot. 

In the year 1790, Captain George 
Vancouver, commander of his Ma- 
jesty’s sloop-of-war Discovery, was 
appointed by the King of England 
to make a trip around the world. 
In particular, however, the expedi- 
tion was to explore the region then 
designated as the North Pacific 
Ocean. The real purpose of the trip 
was the incentive which had lured 
on English navigators and adven- 
turers for the two previous centur- 
ies. The King was anxious to de- 
termine once for all whether or not 
there was a northwest passage 
through the continent of North 
America connecting the Atlantic 
and the Pacific Oceans. 

Vancouver, during the entire trip, 
kept a diary, which was published 
at the command of His Majesty in 
London, in 1798. The work bore 
the voluminous title of: 
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“A voyage of discovery to the Pa- 
cific Ocean and round the world, 
in which the coast of Northwest 
America has been examined and ac- 
curately surveyed. Undertaken by 
his Majesty’s command, principally 
with a view to ascertain the exist- 
ence of any navigable communica- 
tion between the North Pacific and 
North Atlantic Oceans, in the years 
1790-1795, in the sloop-of-war Dis- 
covery and the armed tender Chas- 
ham, under the command of Captain 
George Vancouver.” 

Of course, his Majesty sent Van- 
couver on an impossible quest, and 
like Baffin, Davis and numerous 
others among the pioneer explorers, 
Captain Vancouver found no north- 
west passage. 

But in his diary, under date of 
Sunday, November 16, 1794, we find 
this interesting passage: 

“IT was on Wednesday able to join 
the party to the valley through 
which the Monterey river flows, and 
was there gratified with sight of the 
most extraordinary mountain I ever 
beheld. On one side it presented 
the appearance of a sumptuous edi- 
fice falling into decay; the columns, 
which looked as if raised with much 
labor and industry, were of great 
magnitude, seemed to be of elegant 
form, and to be composed of the 
came cream-colored stone of which I 
have before made mention, Between 
these magnificent columns were deep 
excavations, resembling different 
passages into the interior parts of 
the supposed building, whose roofs 
being the summit of the mountain, 
appeared to be wholly supported by 
these columns rising perpendicular- 
ly with the most mathematical ex- 
actness. These had a most beauti- 
ful appearance of human ingenuity 
and labor, but since it is not possi- 
ble for the rude and very humble 
race of beings that are found to be 
the native inhabitants of this coun- 
try, to suppose they could have been 
capable of raising such a structure, 
its being the production of nature 
cannot be questioned ; and it may not 
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be preposterous to infer that it has 
been from familiar phenomena that 
man has received that architectural 
knowledge by which he has been 
able to raise these massy fabrics 
which have stood for ages in all 
civilized countries.” 

That is the opinion of a world-fa- 
mous traveler, expressed over a 
century ago, regarding a spot of 
which most Californians are ignor- 
ant. But neither they, nor the coun- 
try at large, will long remain so. The 
citizens of San Benito County, to- 
gether with the various commercial 
bodies of the State, have begun an 
energetic campaign, which will un- 
doubtedly result in the Congress of 
the United States passing a measure 
which will set aside the Pinnacles 
as a national park, and thus, after 
long neglect, give to it its rightful 
dues as one of the wonder spots of 
America. Congressman J. C. Need- 
ham has the matter in charge in 
Washington, and he will, during the 
present session, introduce a bill be- 
fore Congress, setting aside the Pin- 
nacles as a national park. The mat- 
ter will undoubtedly receive favor- 
able action at the hands of Congress, 
for the Bureau of Forestry has al- 
ready sent a special agent, who has 
made a careful examination of the 
Pinnacles, and his favorable report 
is now on file in Washington. Not 
only has the spot received the ap- 
proval of the Bureau, but most of 
the foremost scientists and nature- 
lovers of the West have been earnest 
in their advocacy of the cause of the 
Pinnacles. Dr. David Starr Jordan, 
president of Stanford University; 
Dr. Dudley, of the botanical depart- 
ment; and Professor Kellogg, of the 
same institution, have each written 
reports which are now in the hands 
of the Legislators in Washington. 

From Vancouver’s vivid report of 
the place, one would be led to be- 
lieve that the easiest way to reach 
the Pinnacles would be to journey to 
the old town of Monterey, and then 
follow up the river. This was true 
in Vancouver’s case, but would not 
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be so for the ordinary tourist desir- 
ing to visit this little-known won- 
der spot to-day. The Pinnacles oc- 
cupy six square miles in San Benito 
County, near the Monterey county 
line, and consist of massive rocks 
with huge spires jutting up many 
hundreds of feet. 

Leaving San Francisco by the 
Southern Pacific Route, the would- 
be explorer must ride as far as Gil- 
roy, in Santa Clara County, where 
he will take the Hollister branch di- 
vision. Riding through the Salinas 
valley he may get off at the little 
station of Soledad. There, 9 miles 
to the westward on the edge of the 
valley, he will see the dim, biue, hazy 
outline of the famous craggy moun- 
tains. Two good wagon roads lead 
to the section, and, hiring a guide at 
the little town, he may reach his 
destination after a two hours’ drive. 
Or, if he desires, he may journey to 
the end of the branch road to the lit- 
tle station of Tres Pinos. Here a 
good road, leading to the south- 
ward, will take him to the Pinnacles. 
Still another itinerary would be to 
journey to the city of Hollister, the 
countyseat of San Benito County, 
where livery teams are easily pro- 
curable. This latter route, however, 
would necessitate a longer time than 
either of the former. 

Arriving at this freak spot of na- 
ture, the first impression experienced 
by the traveler would be that spoken 
of by Vancouver. He would need 
have only an ordinary imagination 
to see in the front face of the great 
mountain of rock the close resem- 
blance to a ruined castle. Great 
cream-colored columns, 1,000 feet in 
height, and as carefully chiseled out 
by nature as ever man could do, 
would meet his gaze. He would no- 
tice that the front of this imaginary 
edifice contained three terraces, and 
great excavations would attract his 
attention to the spacious corridors 
and immense vault-like rooms with- 
in. 

If he be.so fortunate as to visit 
the place during the spring-time, the 
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beauty of the whole scene will be 
greatly intensified, for the reason 
that throughout the whole cavern- 
ous depths springs of crystal water 
drip continuously. This perpetual 
bath to which these great rocks have 
been subjected for countless centur- 
ies, has caused a moss-like fungi to 
grow upon their surfaces. The blue 
blossoms of this moss, set against 
the dull red of other boulders and 
the creamy-white of the pillars, con- 
stitute a color scheme of indescrib- 
able beauty. 

Before you have finished, how- 
ever, in gazing in astonished delight 
at this marvelous work of nature, 
the guide will hurry you to the first 
great wonder spot of the place. This 
consists of an immense canon, just 
in the rear of the castle, and between 
it a sheer precipice nearly 1,000 feet 
high. The canon is the result of 
centuries of erosion, and in the pro- 
cess has made a formation, the like 
of which, perhaps, cannot be dupli- 
cated anywhere else on the face of 
the globe. As the waters tore away 
the soft earth in cutting out the 
canon, great boulders were unloos- 
ened, so that for its entire length 
the gorge is more or less completely 
roofed with these. Looking up from 
the slippery floor under foot one can 
gaze on pebble-shaped rocks, many 
of which seem to be but slightly 
balanced. When it is considered 
that many of these rocks are hun- 
dreds of feet in circumference and 
weigh thousands of tons, the timid 
are apt to conjecture what would 
happen should one of them fall. Now 
and then, as one hurries on, he 
catches glimpses of the blue sky 
through the chinks in this strange 
roof. 

Then the guide suddenly waves 
his hand, and one finds himself at 
the end of. the canon, and looking 
down into a great, well-lighted cav- 
ern, the floor of which is forty feet 
below. The guide finds the one 
trail leading down to the subterran- 
ean depths, and then the party light 
candles. The venturesome proceed 
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to explore the mammoth caves which 
look so gloomy and forbidding be- 
fore they are entered. 

Once again out into the sunlight 
the real pleasures of the place be- 
gin to dawn on the observer. The 
guide points to a pine tree growing 
alongside some of the rocks, and so 
massive are the latter that the tree 
seems a mere shrub. Then the ob- 
server occupies himself with the 
shapes of the rocks, which are al- 
most innumerable. In this great 
conglomerate mass almost any ani- 
mal or object can be traced out in 
the rocks. Grotesque phenomena 
everywhere meets the eye. To the 
right is a well-formed Indian’s face, 
near by is a perfectly shaped knife 
blade, riving the names to these two 
rocks. Dolls, slinking coyotes, a 
crafty fox, the eagle’s face, in fact, 
almost any shape which an active 
imagination may conjure up, can be 
found. Palisade rock looms up in 
imposing majesty, thrusting its crest 
1500 feet above its base. Immense 
balancing rocks, which seem about 
to tumble with a mighty crash and 
unearthly roar are also to be found 
here. 

To see this wonderful park in its 
entirety would take at least a 
month’s time, and it would be a 
dangerous proposition for one to 
attempt the feat without a reliable 
guide. The little canyons have a 
way of ending abruptly, and beyond 
are yawning chasms. While the 
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place is comparatively easy of ac- 
cess, it is yet more or less isolated, 
the nearest settler living miles away. 
One might meet with an accident 
here, and if alone, his bones would 
not be found for many years after- 
wards, then perhaps to be scraped 
over by a hoary-headed old scien- 
tist in an ill-smelling laboratory for 
the purpose, if possible, to glean 
some secret of the life and habits of 
pre-historic man. 

Game abounds everywhere in this 
wild region, and so little has it been 
disturbed by man that it hardly 
knows fright. Mountain lions, wild- 
cats, coyotes and foxes roam about 
through the caverns and canyons un- 
molested, and prey upon the quail 
and rabbits which are everywhere to 
be found. 

It is safe to say that nowhere on 
the face of the earth has nature 
worked such a profound upheaval as 
here. The subterranean passages, 
with mushroom forms, the huge un- 
derground pools of water, the dark 
caves, twin and balancing rocks and 
innumerable other weird phenomena 
are advocates in themselves, and 
need but to be seen by the Leg- 
islators to make them enthusiastic 
supporters of a measure to set aside 
this region as a national park. That 
such a bill will in the near future be- 
come a law, is undoubted. Then the 
Pinnacles, along with Yosemite and 
Yellowstone, will rank as one of the 
wonders of the West. 


gh. 




















LET THE SNAKE BE SCOTCHED 


BY A SAN 


USSIA and Japan will come to 
R terms sometime, but it is of 

less moment than possible con- 
sequences arising from the arousing 
of all Asia by the success of Japan 
on land and on water. Asiatics 
everywhere have a very much higher 
opinion of themselves than ever be- 
fore, and, in fact, they are greatly 
overestimating their capabilities. 
Numerically, Asia might be consid- 
ered threatening to Europe and 
America, but no doubt the growing 
arrogance of Japan and China is the 
outgrowth of theorizing, but their 
statesmen know very well that a 
“solid Asia,” or a cry of “Asia for 
Asiatics” would quickly be _ con- 
fronted by all the world outside of 
Asia, and that the outcome of the 
drawing of such hard and fast lines 
as a struggle for supremacy would 
oblige, wouid be disastrous to Asia’s 
ambition. In such an event, Asiatic 
numbers would fail utterly against 
European and American civilization, 
and, moreover, in order to secure im- 
munity from future aggressiveness, 
the so-called Christian nations would 
certainly reduce the area of Asia un- 
der its several governments by 
awarding enough of it to the other 
nations to minimize possible danger 
from consolidation, Moralists would 
call such a policy “brutal and inhu- 
man,” put sometimes civilization has 
to be merciless, and such a time will 
be at hand when Asia attempts to 
dominate in the concerns of the 
world. 

But in spite of the more conser- 
vative statesmen of Asia—of China 
and Japan more’ especially—there 
may come just such a crisis in the 
not distant future. There is such 
a thing, or rather such a thing is not 
improbable as the ruling houses of 
the several Asiatic nations being 
swept off their feet and into a wild, 
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rushing stream of public sentiment 
that demands “Asia for Asiatics.” 
Such a public sentiment, with the 
cry of the “white man peril,” would 
incite the masses to the highest 
pitch of racial hatred and fanaticism. 
The most casual observer has not 
failed to see symptoms of arrogance 
or feelings of superiority in the Jap- 
anese population in America. Prior 
to the Russo-Japanese war, the de- 
portment of these Japanese importa- 
tions was within the lines of polite- 
ness, and of appreciation of the ad- 
vantages that residence here se- 
cured, but the almost uninterrupted 
march from victory to victory of 
their countrymen in Manchuria has 
revealed characteristics that are well 
calculated to make their presence 
very objectionable in time. If this 
appeared only in isolated cases, there 
would be no occasion to notice it, 
but “Japanese arrogance,” as it is 
now called, is seen everywhere. Jap- 
anese merchants, or many of them, 
give the impression that they feel 
that their presence confers an honor 
upon the business community, and 
they swagger accordingly. Those at- 
tending the public schools are begin- 
ning to assume a toploftiness which 
seems to mean that, in their judg- 
ment, white school children have no 
rights that a Japanese is in any way 
bound to respect, while those in do- 
mestic service are becoming more 
disagreeable, exacting and careless 
all the time. 

Now, is it fair to use this sudden 
transformation of the Japanese in 
America from willing and attentive 
servers, grateful pupils in our pub- 
lic schools, and polite and accommo- 
dating merchants, into arrogant and 
self-sufficient subjects of the Mika- 
do as a measure to determine what 
might be expected of them as a na- 
tion were they to secure a footing in 
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the -family of powers? And if all 
this be true of the Japanese, why 
shall it be true of them and not of 
all other Asiatics? Undoubtedly, 
the Japanese in America are, by re- 
vealing their true nature, giving us 
object lessons that might be well 


for us to profit by. A scotched snake 
is safer than one at large, but the 
fangless snake is the better reptile. 
Japan has thrilled all Asia with 
dreams of Asiatic supremacy, and it 
behooves Europe and America to see 
to it that they are only a dream. 





A MODERN DIOGENES 





POSTLES of the “new 
thought” movement seem to 
entertain only contempt for 

the memory of men who spent their 
best years in making grammars that 
the art of speaking and writing cor- 
rectly might be saved from the 
slaughter-pens of just such butchers 
of the King’s English. Sometimes, 
I wonder if they did not have their 
beginnings in the things that the 
Lord sent to pester King Pharaoh. 





Sir Oliver Lodge tells us that the 
atom is composed of super-physical 
entities, and then he informs us of 
their weight and size and number. 
Will Sir Oliver be good enough to 
tell us how he weighs and measures 
and counts super-physical things 
with physical weights and meas- 
ures? But then, Sir Oliver is a 
great scientist, and may not be ques- 
tioned too closely. Analysis is one 
thing, synthesis is another thing, but 
neither should make faces at com- 
mon sense and reason. 





I have attended several meetings 
of Socialists during the last month, 
and I found that the principle of the 
conservation of energy is wholly un- 
known to them. They throw the 
whole of their physical and mental 
force into an alleged argument for 
the utter destruction of our social 
and political systems for the space 
of a quarter of an hour, and then sit 
down in a state of mental and physi- 
cal exhaustion. Will some one 
please tell me where the spot in the 


harmony of colors is located where 
red hair may safely be called au- 
burn? I want to find out where So- 
cialism leaves off and Anarchy be- 
gins. 





Emerson says, “Insist on your- 
self,” but he did not mean that you 
might insist on yourself to the point 
where you are the whole show. A 
little is a good thing, especially when 
others are waiting to have their say 
—others who forget more every day 
than you are likely to know in a life- 
time. Still, I say, insist on yourself, 
or rather, insist on your possibili- 
ties, but possess something worth 
while before boasting of it to 
others. 





It is wise to look on the bright 
side of things if their brightness is 
reflected in your thoughts and acts. 
Midnight darkness discoursing on 
the grandeur of a cloudless sunrise 
is a sentimental contradiction. Smut 
lies when it says it loves the purity 
and whiteness of the driven snow. 





“As ye sow ye reap,” says the law 
of Causation. Then do not look for 
a harvest of peace and virtue and 
purity if you sow the seed of vice. 
All the gods together have not the 
power to change the field of your 
life into good wheat when you plant- 
ed only poison weeds, nor does a 
veneered robe of righteousness de- 
ceive the eyes of Karma, no more 
than the whited sepulchre is able to 
shut out the stench of the putrid 
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stuff within. And, again, if you 
want to enjoy the blessings of hea- 
ven after this life, you will have to 
make heaven here, and take it with 
you. “To be a god in hereafter, one 
must be a god here and now,” says 
the sage of Concord. 





If you want to make good wages 
every day, just look on the bright 
side of things. The pay will not be 
in cash, but in coins that are the 
product of the mint of the Infinite, 
and they redeem themselves in love, 
peace and righteousness at the 
teller’s window of your soul. But if 
you really prefer to loaf around and 
snarl and find fault, why do so, and 
you will get wages just the same, but 
they will be in fiat money that is re- 
deemable only in the ashes that fall 
from your own altar, whereon you 
fed the fires with the rotten sticks 
of opportunity sneeringly rejected. 





The good king and the good beg- 
gar are widely separated by social 
conventions in this world, but in 
heaven they hob-nob and sing in the 
same chorus on a parity of char- 
acter worth. 





We all grievously err in the sight 
of others, but perhaps it would be 
just as well if others would consider 
their own beams and motes and the 
like. He is getting close upon the 
rocks of moral degradation who 
measures the best in others by the 
depravity of his own soul. 





A friend rushed up to me and 
frothed at the mouth as he said: “Di- 
ogenes, that man over there called 
me a liar, and I restrained myself. 
I did not strike him.” “Why should 
you strike him?” I replied. “If you 
are a liar he told the truth, and sure- 
ly you should find no fault with 
truth, no matter in what form it 
comes to you. But if you are not a 
liar, the man over there is a liar— 
lied about you to your face—and 
if you resent it, will you not first 
have to get down to his level of base- 
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ness?” My friend thought a mo- 
ment, and then said: “Diogenes, 
your philosophy is good, but it is 
hard to live it.” 





God is not to be condemned be- 
cause waters fall upon noisome 
places and become stagnant. Re- 
member that the water lily lives 
and grows amid the most noisome 
companions and influences, but it 
sanctifies and glorifies them, and 
then appropriates what it needs from 
the filthy waters. That is why it is 
white and spotless when it opens its 
soul and heart to the warming rays 
of the morning’s sun. Do not run 
away trom evil. What you call evil 
may be good, discolored by your own 
low measure of it. . 





Light chases away darkness, it is 
said, but it does nothing of the kind. 
Light removes darkness by penetra- 
tion and absorption. The darkness 
is thus not destroyed, but its ele- 
ments are transformed into the op- 
posite of what they were, Withdraw 
the elements of light and darkness 
returns.. So it is in the realm of 
morals. Where there is no light of 
righteousness moral darkness per- 
vades the mind and soul and heart. 
Man is in moral light or moral dark- 
ness as he elects to be, yet however 
persistent he may be to robe himself 
in blackness, the attributes of light 
never cease their struggle to pene- 
trate and dispel it, but the strug- 
gle avails light nothing unless man 
himself aids light in the battle. 





’ 


The “new psychology,” which wr 
hear so much about in these days of 
fads and faddists, simply means a 
lot of newly discovered tricks to 
hurry the not very strong-minded 
into the snares of itinerent fake ped. 
dlers. Their list of goods and wares 
includes auto-suggestion or hypnot- 
ism, psychic research, drugless 
healing, personal magnetism and 
will power. Separately or collec- 
tively, these isms will lead the “stu- 
dent,” if he be at all credulous, into 
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a deep and almost pathless forest, 
metaphorically speaking, wherein 
roam all kinds of beasts and reptiles 
without so much protection as a 
walking cane would afford. There 
is a vast difference between a sci- 
entist or a philosopher putting these 
things to the severest test, and ac- 
cepting only results that are of 
themselves self-proving, and those 
“professors” and “swamis,” who 
know how to cover up their ignor- 
ance by looking wise and quoting 
from the title pages of books they 
never read. Will the people never 
tire of being fooled by these adven- 
turers? 





The Bible history of creation was 
not written so much to make _ fre- 
ligionists as to make scientists and 
philosophers. That is to say, Moses 
wished to have man _ seek God 
through Himself in material mani- 
festation. Hence it is that one well 
versed in natural law is enlightened, 
but that cannot be said truthfully of 
any theologian, unless he constructs 


his dogmas in harmony with phy- 
sics. 





He was not far wrong who said 
“the greatest man in the world is 
the best cook.” At least the most 
influential factors in man’s social life 
seem to be a knife and fork, and a 
plate piled high with food. Is it be- 
cause humanity is really just now 
emerging from the jungle? Any- 
way, if the banquet table should be 
laden with books instead of stuff 
cooked and uncooked, and the guests 
helped to selections from the clas- 
sics, would they not think their host 
crazy? The fact is, the stomach, not 
the head, rules, and this is true of the 
learned as well as of the ignorant. 
And this leads me to say that about 
the only observable difference be- 
tween the guests of live stock pens 
and of the banquet hall is that the 
latter can converse while they eat. 
But there is the same rush for the 
table when the doors are opened as 
there is for the trough when the 
gates are lifted—and often there is 
little or no difference in manners. 
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TUCSON, THE BEAUTIFUL 





uL things considered, Arizona 
offers more advantages and 
fewer disadvantages than will 
be found elsewhere in a correspond- 
ing area of territory. In the first 
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place, the climate in all seasons of 
the year conduces to health, com- 
fort and business enterprises. The 
creator kindly gave to this expanse 
of hill and dale, mountain and val- 
ley, of wide-reaching grazing lands 
and immense sweeps of the pictur- 
esque in nature, all the elements and 
compounds in soii and water and at- 
mosphere that are required to give 
every needed condition to aid and 
encourage the industrious to gather 
those things which conduce to peace 
and happiness and long life. 

But after all is said and done, 
without Tucson Arizona would be 
lacking in pretty much everything 
that distinguishes one community 
from another. Certainly there are 
other business centers in Arizona, 
but by nature, by artificial agencies 
and by common consent, Tucson is 
the “hub” of Arizona—the centre of 
the territory’s activities—from which 
radiates to the smallest corners a 
quality and volume of energy that 
is irresistible for good, and yet Tuc- 
son is still in her infancy, even if 
she does have the energy and 
strength of giant manhood. 

Perhaps it is not generally known 
that Tucson is one of the oldest 
cities in the United States, and a 
place with a past rich in anecdotes 
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Papago Indians with ‘“‘Quijos’’ loaded with 
“ollas.”’ 


of the adventures of the Spanish 
conquerors and of the American in- 
vaders who came to the Southwest 
after the Gadsen purchase. As early 
as 1649 the missionaries from So- 
nora penetrated Arizona as far north 
as the Gila River, and established 
missions at Tubac and San Xavier. 
In the valley nine miles north of the 
San Xavier mission, the Spaniards 
built a post to protect their settle- 
ments from the Apache invasions, 
and the small village which grew up 
around the soldiers’ barracks was 
called Tucson, a name which the In- 
dians applied to the watering place 
in the valley near the town. Tucson 
remained an outpost for almost two 
hundred years peopled by the most 
venturesome Mexicans and Span- 
iards. In 1853 came the Gadsen pur- 
chase which added the territory in 
which Tucson is located to the 
United States. This was followed 
by an American invasion, and Tuc- 
son became a station for the over- 
land mail and the largest and most 
important trading point in Arizona, 
a distinction which she has _ held 
down to this day. 

In recent years, Tucson has been 
greatly beautified by public parks, 
private grounds, stately buildings, 
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and splendid thoroughfares. But 
what is of still greater importance 
is that the industrial and commercial 
lines of Tucson are constantly reach- 
ing out and widening on a basis that 
is as strong as it is conservative. 
There is nothing spectacular about 
Tucson, still it is one of the most 
charming and delightful residence 
cities of America, while social life 
there can boast of as much culture 
in the realms of literature, art and 
music as will be found in the older 
communities of the East. 

Tucson is essentially a city of 
homes, and the business enterprises 
there are perfectly able to maintain 
such homes, which means that it is 
not a city of retired capitalists, but 
a business center where the activi- 
ties of trade and commerce are great 
and where the social and intellectual 
side of every-day life draws _ its 
devotees from its own avenues of 
busy life. As is known the country 
over, Tucson’s matchless climate 
and life-giving sunshine are without 
a rival, and that visitors, tourists 
and people of leisure flock there by 
the thousands during the winter 
months. And in this connection— 
reference to housing so many stran- 
gers—something more than a curi- 
osity in hotel architecture is enjoyed 
in Tucson. It is the San Augustine, 


which was, in the long ago, a mis- 











An Indian ‘‘Wickiup”’ on the outskirts of 
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Making 


sion—Mission San Augustine—and 
is now one of the best appointed ho- 
tels in the Southwest. The massive 
walls, quaint old towers and tile roof 
are just as they were more than two 
hundred years ago, and the inside 
was left as nearly as it was as the 
architects could leave it, and at the 
same time secure any convenience 
and comfort that are required in a 
modern hotel of the first class. 

The people of Tucson are very 
proud of San Augustine, because of 
its history, but there are several 
other equally up-to-date hotels, be- 
sides handsome homes everywhere 
in which tourists and visitors find 
most satisfying accommodations. 
Mission San Xavier is not an hotel, 
but it is one of the most interesting 
spots in Arizona, because it is the 
oldest building in America, and rep- 
resents a style of architecture that 
fetches the imagination to such a 
high point of bewilderment that one 
can almost see the Jesuit fathers of 
centuries ago calmly and industri- 
ously rearing this edifice in the name 
of the Lord Christ. San Xavier is 
distant some nine miles from Tuc- 
son, but ample provisions are made 
for tourists to visit the sacred spot. 
And there are many other land- 
marks of the day when Spain ruled 
supreme over much of America, in 
which and about which there still 
lingers the impress of holy hands 
and zealous hearts of the days of 
this continent’s first history-making. 
Properly speaking, the name is San 
Xavier del Bac, but just when it was 
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founded, history does not say, but 
tradition places the date at about 
thirty years after the conquest of 
Mexico by Cortez, or about 1550, 
when the region about what is now 
Tucson was penetrated by a little 
band of Jesuit Fathers, who estab- 
lished many missions, San Xavier 
del Bac being a center of operations 
among the natives. 

To particularize a little concern- 
ing Tucson. It may be said that the 
population in round numbers is now 
about 15,000. The altitude is 2,369 
feet; the annual rainfall is 12.02 in.; 
the mean winter temperature 52 de- 
grees, and mean summer tempera- 
ture 80 degrees. Some idea of the 
activity in business circles will be 
had when it is said that the banks, 
three in number, carry deposits ag- 
gregating more than $1,500,000. Sur- 
prising as it is, there are twenty-five 
miles of graded streets, forty-one 
miles of water mains, six miles of 
street railway, fifteen miles of elec- 
tric light and power lines, and 750 
telephones in use. Another pointer 
concerning the retail merchandize 
trade of Tucson is the Southern Pa- 
cific Company maintains 900 em- 
ployes there, who receive in wages 
every year more than $1,000,000. 
And the little folk are well looked af- 
ter in an educational way by provid- 

















Burros carrying wood 








San Augustine Hotel, Tucson, formerly a Mission. 


ing ample and comfortable school- 
houses for the city’s nearly 3,000 pu- 
pils, besides 200 students attending 
the Indian schools, 450 attending pa- 
rochial schools and over 100 at the 
St. Joseph’s Academy. To be exact, 
Tucson maintains five splendid pub- 
lic parks, five up-to-date public 
schools, three denominational 
schools, six churches, a large public 
library, and free city and_rural mail 
delivery, besides a sanitorium, a hos- 
pital and an orphanage near the city 
which are under the supervision of 
Catholic sisters. 














Preparing to visit San Xavier Mission. 


A novel feature and a most inter- 
esting venture for Tucson’s good in 
particular and for the scientific 
world in general, is the Desert Bo- 
tanical Laboratory recently estab- 
lished just west of the city by the 
Carnegie Institute of Washington, 
D. C. The ground upon which the 
laboratory is located is rich in his- 
torical events. It is located on the 
side of a mountain on which the 
Spanish soldiers had constructed 
earthworks to defend Tucson against 
the attacks of Indians. The site is 
a thousand feet above the Santa 
Cruz Valley on a shelf of the moun- 
tain where the “look out” of the 
Spanish conquerors was maintained. 
It is on this picturesque spot that 
men of science will delve into the 
depths of nature and fetch from 
thence their secrets for humanity’s 
good and advantage. And to ac- 
complish their purpose in its fulness, 
these scientists have equipped the 
buildings with the latest scientific 
instruments, which are in the hands 
of distinguished professors who are 
as enthusiastic as they are profi- 
cient. For convenience, and to ex- 




















St. Mary’s Sanitorium, Tucson. 


pedite work, the laboratory is con- 
nected bv telephone with ‘Tucson 
and the University of Arizona, while 
from Tucson goes the electric cur- 
rent that gives light and power to 
the laboratory. In this connection, 
it may be said that Tucson was se- 
lected as the site for the Desert Bo- 
tanical Laboratory after the trustees 
of the Carnegie Institute at Wash- 
ington had visited all parts of the 
United States looking for a suitable 
location. 

But Tucson has much to boast of 
beside her immediate self. Pima 
County, in which Tucson is located, 
is a great source of wealth, and as 
this wealth is developed, it finds: its 
natural channels leading to Tucson 
as the one center of distribution. 
The county is picturesque in moun- 
tain, valley and desert scenery, and 
the productiveness of the valleys 
guarantees to Tucson an inflow of 
’ agricultural and live stock products 
in large volume for all time. In 
much of the county, the natural 
grass is peculiarly fitted for live 


stock, but the ranchers are constant- 


lv improving its quality by cultiva- 
tion and the introduction of alfalfa, 
etc. Tucson is in touch with the 
trade currents of the entire coun- 


try. So far as Tucson is concerned, 
as one of the most desirable health 
and pleasure resorts in America, the 
city is known, and its importance 
appreciated by health-seekers, tour- 
ists, pleasure hunters the world 
over. Such a climate, such a coun- 
try, such a city, could not be con- 
cealed. These advantages are 
known far and wide, and from far 
and wide all roads lead to Tucson, 
where comfort, pleasure and good 
health are found every day in the 
year. 

And who are some of the enter- 
prising spirits that have made the 
Tucson of to-day so famous for hos- 
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pitality, business energy, social 
splendor and intellectual accomplish- 
ment? First, let reference be made 
to those whose influence caused the 
University of Arizona, with its 
twenty-five professors, to be located 
in Tucson, and the organizers of the 
Country Club, the Botanical La- 
boratory, the Free Library, and the 
Elks, the Odd Fellows, the Masons, 
the Workmen and many other or- 
ganizations, all having stately lodge 
buildings. The men back of all 
these social, fraternal and educa- 
tional enterprises are made of the 
stuff that gave the Tucson of the 
long ago its modern establishments, 
its business enterprises, its thrift, 
its financial solidity and its possi- 
bilities and materials for still wider 
growth and expansion in all the ave- 
nues of enterprise. 

Among these may be mentioned 
the F. Ronstadt Company, which 
requires about two acres of floor 
space and twenty men to care for 
its immense operations. First, its 
lines of goods and wares include 
everything in agricultural imple- 
ments, wagons, buggies, harness and 
saddles. In addition to a wide field 
of operations in Arizona, the com- 

















The F. Ronstadt building 


pany has an extensive export trade 
with Mexico. The six years of busi- 
ness life of the company have been 
remarkable in that it is well and fa- 
vorably known far beyond the 
territory, and it may be said that or- 
ders come from almost everywhere. 

A feature of Tucson is the Olsen 
Addition at the terminus of the 
Speedway, which is peculiarly de- 
sirable for residences. Of course, 
there are scores of other business 
enterprises, and many of them as 
notable as the firm here mentioned, 
and it may be said in truth that no 
line of business or industrial enter- 
prise is overdone. It is the over- 





Hotel Santa Rita, Tucson, Arizona. 
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Consolidated Bank of ‘Tucson. 


doing of things that retards, but in 
this Arizona city, new demands 
seem to keep pace with additional 
opportunities for trade and traffic, 
which may be attributed to the 
steadily increasing population and 
enlargement of old mining plants 
and the discovery of new ore fields. 

But no doubt the man of leisure 
and the tourist find their chief inter- 
est centering in Tucson as a resi- 
dence city. In the first place, the 
lay of the land is faultless, the ever- 
blooming flower gardens, the quaint 
but elegant architecture of the 
dwellings, their sumptuous _fur- 
nishings, and an air everywhere of 
peace and plenty, all guarded, as it 
were, from warring elements by 
towering mountains between whose 
caverned bases there lie valleys rich 
in green and flowers. 

Doubtless it would be difficult to 
find another Tucson in America. It 
would seem that all the elements of 
creation had conspired to make this 
spot rounded out perfection in every- 
thing that is calculated to conduce 
to man’s advantage as to health, 
pleasures, business opportunity in 
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city and in country, and in the tru- 
est and best of social and fraternal 
association. The future of Tucson 
is not a mysterious problem. By its 
natural advantages and the force of 
character of its people, it is bound 
to go from strength to strength, and 
always gathering the golden sheaves 
from the best in the wide fields of 
existence, and where the spirit of 
long life rules with the scepter of 
good will under the law of the inter- 
dependence of al! that lives in Tuc- 
son and in the territory tributary to 
it. 





An Arizona Cactus. 




















SOME PICTURESQUE RUINS OF TUCSON 





BY LAURA ADAMS ARMER 
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HILE we applaud the utili- 
tarian we also deplore the 
passing of the picturesque. 

We can only anticipate the happy 

union of the two, as the age for that 

is not yet ripe. The novelty of pro- 
ducing mechanical wonders is all ab- 
sorbing, but as it wears off, we will 
have thought for a combination of 
the esthetic and the useful. 

The transition stage is account- 
able for a medley effect in architec- 


ture, most noticeable in the new 
southwest. There the remnants of 
two or three romantic ages are fast 
disappearing in the present prosaic 
commercialism. The mud walls of 
the Pueblo Indians are hardly dis- 
tinguishable in their decay from the 
mouldering adobes of the Mexicans, 
while these are steadily giving way 
to the Americanos’  sun-baked 
bricks. 

The villages of the brown people 
were not as an ugly eruption on the 
desert. They were a fitting adorn- 
ment, in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. The desert produced 
them and the desert could absorb 
them when their purpose was done. 
Dust would return to dust and leave 
no scar. 

But now a new power, strong in 
its youth, competes with the gray 
old desert, hurrying the work of ab- 











from the rear. 


Mission San Xavier, 
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Crumbling walls of Fort Lowell. 
sorption that it may have room to 
expand—that it may replace the 
sleepy old walls and tiles with its 





Dust to dust” 











rows of new bricks and shingles. 
This strong young power is ruthless 
in its conquest. The throbbing of 
its busy life provokes a restless de- 
sire to see and to do, and the thought 
of the disappearing age of romance 
impels one to grasp it while yet he 
may, and to treasure it among other 
memories. 

It leads him among the courtyards 
where swarms of little Mexicans 
laugh and roll in the sunshine. It 
leads him past the flat, low ’dobes of 
the town to the shallow river, where 
the Indian wash-women thresh the 
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Detail Exterior, San Xavitr Mission. 

dripping clothes on the flat stones. 
And while he listens absently to the 
plash-plash of the beaten linen, he is 
aware of a droning, crooning chant 
issuing from the ruined walls on the 
bank above. The chant is a lullaby 
sung by an Indian woman; it might 
well have been a Te Deum in so fit- 
ting a place, which was built for a 
church in the dim past—no_ one 
knows just when, or by whom, but 
no one ever knows prosaic facts in 











Some Picturesque 


‘Tucson on the borderland of Mex- 
ico. 

Mexico: which gave forth her 
priests and builders in those zealous 
days of long ago, builders who toiled 
in the heat, who fought the ever- 
present Apache and who reared de- 
spite all obstacles, the beautiful mis- 
sion of San Xavier. Truly it was a 
’ marvelous labor of love, the build- 


ing of this house of worship. One 
cannot realize the patience expenc‘ed 
in procuring the timber alone. The 
forests are high in the distant moun- 
tains and the way was beset with 
many perils. 














Interior, San Xavier Mission. 


The hand-hewn doors and balcony 
supports represent many a month’s 
devotion. Originally beautiful in 
design, they borrowed a wealth of 
color from the centuries. Weather- 
ed oak, sun-painted in wonderful 
grays! Some of the doors are made 
with wooden pegs instead of nails 


and they creak and groan ominous-’" 


ly when opened into the darkness 
beyond, which gradually reveals its 
barbaric splendors to the bewilder- 
ed eye. 


Ruins of Tucson. 





1 Fort Lowell. 
2 Cultivated fields of the Pagagoes 
3 Abandoned. 


The whole interior is colored and 


gilded. The walls are crudely fres- 
coed with great, elaborate compo- 
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Three of the oldest houses in Tucson. 


sitions of the Last Supper, the As 
cension and similar subjects which 
are now nearly obliterated by age. 
One wonders what poor artist monk 
wandered to the far-away desert, 
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two hundred years ago. Perhaps 
his is the lonely grave marked by a 
cross on top of the boulder moun- 
tain near by. 

The intricate figures are minutely 
painted and the whole effect seems 
like a gigantic mis-application of en- 
ergy; and this more especially so, 
when one steps into the school room 
and sees one hundred fat, black 
squaws mumbling over and over in 
a monotonous hum-drum tone an 
unintelligible lesson—whose only 
good, apparently, is in its lullaby ef- 
fect on the wee black babies at half 
the breasts in the room. The wee 
black babies have been born and 
buried for three hundred years while 
the church is crumbling to the dust 
which swallows all in the desert. 

The mission was built for the 
Papagoes, the good Indians, who 
cause the wilderness to bloom in its 
vicinity. Such a wealth of verdure 
have these Papagoes produced by 
utilizing the Rio Santa Cruz that 
one is forced to acknowledge the 
practicability of irrigation on a large 
scale, and to believe in the recla- 
mation of Arizona. The day will 
come when this arid region will be 
like other places, producing its 
share of breadstuffs and its army of 
breadwinners. Then we will look in 
vain for the far reaches of desert 
flanked by desert hills. The gaunt 
cactus of the foothills will give place 
to teeming orchards, and where now 
we find an occasional arrow-head, 
we will sow grains of peace and 
plenty. We will forget the Apache 
wars when the deserted forts have 
crumbled away, while now their 
very passing recalls the time of 
their usefulness. 

It is about twenty years since 
Fort Lowell, near Tucson, was 
abandoned. To learn its history, 
read Bancroft. To féel the desola- 
tion of its decay, visit it in the com- 
pany of an old resident of Tucson, 
a woman who laughed and sang and 
danced with the fighting men, who 
prayed for their deliverance from 
the devilish Apaches, and who paled 




















at their tales of cruel warfare. 

Wander with her through the 
roofless aisles littered with crum- 
bling ‘dobe on whose yellow heaps 
the sunrays brood. Know the si- 
lence of the desert in its entirety, 
emphasized by silence in detail, 
with no breeze to stir the leafless 
mesquite boughs, no sound but the 
rustle of a lizard in the greasewood. 
Silent walls through whose arches 
may be seen the silent Catalinas— 
blue in the silent distance. 

The spell of stillness fell upon me 
as I moved noiselessly over the de- 
serted parade ground with her at 
my side, but her thoughts in the 
past. I could not have spoken had 


I desired, for | had seen a dimness - 


in her eyes which called the tears 
to my Own. 

The sky was so faultlessly blue, 
the sun so ceaselessly warm—the 
everlasting mountains imperturb- 
able. The spell was becoming un- 
bearable, and I almost longed for 
the shriek of an Apache from the 
rocks beyond, when the spirit of 
my companion returned from the 
past with a sigh. 

“It was here,” said she, “here by 
the messroom that we saw him last, 
happy, rollicking boy that he was, 
mocking at Fate, and swearing by 
his buttons to be gay. Before the 
next dress parade his company was 
ordered to the mountains. It re- 
turned with six Apaches, but with- 
out him.” 

“The sun is very warm,” said I, 
irrelevantly. 

“Warm, but this is only March, 
and it was in August that the fiends 
led him naked through the thorny 


cacti. In August, the sun is not 
warm. It burns—burns_ without 
mercy, and does not kill.” 

“But you are not sure,” said I. 


“Perhaps he escaped.” 

“He never came back. It is more 
than twenty years. Let us_ go 
home,” she said. 

“Yes, we will go home,” I echoed, 
as I looked across the mesa to the 
row of telegraph poles which mark- 
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I welcomed the 


ed the railroad. 
puff of smoke on the far horizon, 
for it told a story of security from 


savage raids. It was the sign of 
civilization; and it called me away 
from the brooding ruins of a past 
day whose work is done. 

There beneath the Catalinas, the 
old fort crumbles, while not very 
far away the traces of an aboriginal 
village are barely discernible... So 
slight are the signs that only an ex- 
perienced eye would notice the rock 
squares which once marked resi- 
dences. Some broken pieces of pot- 
tery have been found by digging, 
and several arrow-heads lie on the 
ground. 

For ages the desert has been a 
grim master of men—immovable, 
imperturbable, confessor of life and 
death—receiving the secrets of the 
centuries and guarding them _ se- 
curely—absorbing race after race— 
village after village. Tucson is built 
on the site of a pueblo village whose 
last bit of ’"dobe wall is nearly gone. 
Soon the relics of the fervid past 
will be entirely replaced by the 
business-like structures of the com- 
petitive present; and let us hope 
that the new age of symmetry, of 
beauty, of adjustment of worthy 
purpose to practical attainment will 
not be too long in coming. 

In the meantime, the southwest 
invites both those who prefer dying 
with a decaying civilization, and 
those who would grow with a new. 











Ruins of Fort Lowell. 
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A rare combination allowing to the 
modern decadent in search of varied 
sensations the rush of new life and 
the peace of old. 

And such a peace, perfect in its 
dreaminess under a quiet sky, in the 
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shade of an old wall, with the 
greasewood branches fading into 
the far-away mountains, and with a 
nearer view of arched facade lend- 
ing to the senses the accumulated 
peace of time. 





Indian washerwomen on the Santa Cruz river. 


AMERICA’S GREATEST MONUMENT 


TO CHRISTIANITY 


The Protestant Episcopal Cathedral of St. John the Divine. 





BY H. M. RISELEY 


ORK on the _ Protestant- 

Episcopal Cathedral of St. 

John the Divine, on Morn- 

ingside Heights, New York City, 

has come to a standstill for the pres- 

ent, or until the necessary funds 

have been subscribed to warrant pro- 

ceeding with the second stage of 
construction. 

On November 25th last, the enor- 
mous task of placing the eight great 
pillars which are to form one of the 
most imposing features of the Ca- 
thedral, was completed, and practi- 
cally closed the first era of construc- 
tion of this epoch making edifice in 
American architecture. 

A million dollars are needed to 
carry through the next step in the 
process of construction, nearly half 


of which has already been promised. 
It is hoped that if the necessary 
money is forthcoming, the next three 
or four years will see the structure 
far enough advanced to give an idea 
in solid stone work instead of mere 
plans and sketches, of what the great 
building will be like. 

The plan for the second stage of 
the work is the completion of the 
choir and crossing, as the wide area 
is called between the four great 
arches on which the central tower 
is to rest. This grand.central tower 
will be 425 feet high. Surrounding 
the choir it is proposed to build 
seven chapels. It is also proposed 
to erect the three remaining arches 
which bound the crossing; to sur- 
round the crossing with temporary 




















Some Picturesque Ruins of Tucson. 


walls; to build the two subordinate 
towers, and to cover the crossing 
with a temporary roof, so that ser- 
vices may be held in this main sec- 
tion of the Cathedral instead of in 
the crypt, or basement, as at present. 

The cathedral is conspicuously 
situated on a sightly elevation in the 
comparatively new or up-town sec- 

















1 Completed arch, chapel and pillars 
2 Completed arch. 
3 Buildings and grounds. 
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tion of the city. This location com- 
mands a charming view of the Hud- 
son river and city for miles around, 
and has been aptly called the Acrop- 
olis of New York. The erection of 
the cathedral was begun in 1892, and 
has now been over twelve years in 
construction, although hardly more 
than one-fifth completed. Many 
millions have already been expend- 
ed, and at the past rate of progress, 
it will probably take half a century 
to finish the work, and nearly, if not 
quite, a hundred million dollars. 


Some idea of its contemplated size 
may be gained from the fact that 
the famous cathedral at Cologne will 
be smaller, and Notre Dame but 
two-thirds as large. Snail progress 
is not in line with modern methods 
of construction, but cathedrals are 
not built in a day, even in this fast 
age, and the rearing of such an enor- 
mous edifice takes time. Notre 
Dame, in Paris, was 51 years in 
building; St. Paul’s, in London, 35 
years; St. Peter’s, in Rome, 120 
years, and the Canterbury Cathe- 
dral, begun in 1070, was not com- 
pleted for 125 years. 

For four or five years, the foun- 
dations and the huge central piers 
of masonry have stood bare, gaunt 
and unfinished. One of these, how- 
ever, is now nearly completed. One 
of the seven chapels is also very 
nearly finished, and shows the gen- 
eral style and coloring of the outer 
walls. This chapel will form the 
easternmost extension of the build- 
ing, and will be one of a great semi- 
circular chevet of seven chapels. 

These seven chapels are to be a 
most interesting feature of the ca- 
thedral. Three of them will face the 
north, three the south, and the cen- 
tral one of the seven, the one just 
completed, the east. A committee 
appointed to suggest titles and de- 
signations for these chapels recom- 
mend that of the three chapels hav- 
ing a southern aspect, the first be 
called the chapel of the Italian Rite 
or Italian Chapel; the second the 
Chapel of the Gallican Rite or Hu- 

















The Belmont Chapel, one of the seven 


yet to be built. 


guenot Chapel, and the third the 
Chapel of the Mozarabic Rite or the 
Spanish Chapel. 

Of the three having a northern as- 
pect, it is proposed to name the first 
the Chapel of the Scandinavian Rite, 
or the Swedes’ Chapel; the second 
the Chapel of the German Rite, or 
the Holland Chapel; and the third 
the Chapel of the British Rite, or 
the Scots’ Chapel. The completed 
one facing the east will be known as 
the Chapel of the Oriental Rite, or 
the St. Saviour’s Chapel. It will 
thus be seen that the evident inten- 
tion of the Committee was to asso- 
ciate the chapels with the various 
social elements that have entered in- 
to the structure of American na- 
tional life. 

When the cathedral is finished, the 
eight great pillars, which have just 
been placed in position, will prob- 
ably form the most impressive fea- 
ture of the entire interior of the 
structure. They will rise in a state- 
ly semi-circular vestibule to a height 
of 54 feet. Each pillar is composed 




















The eight giant pillars of the choir and 


the derrick used in hoisting them into place. 


of two sections. The lowest and 
largest section is a solid monolith, 
36 feet high and 6 feet in diameter at 
the base, and weighs go tons. The 
smaller section is 18 feet long, 5 
feet in diameter, and weighs about 
40 tons. Each column is a memorial 
gift, and cost $25,000 exclusive of the 
cost of transportation, which proved 
a very difficult problem indeed. 
With the exception of the obelisk 
in Central Park these monoliths are 
the heaviest stones ever placed in 
America. The material is what is 
known as Fox Island granite, and 
was transported from Vinalhaven, 
Me., by lighter. To convey them 
from the landing to the Cathedral 
grounds, a distance of about two 


miles, a special truck was _ built, 
which was probably the largest 
wagon ever constructed. It was also 


found necessary to bring a special 
shipload of huge pine trunks from 
Oregon by way of Cape Horn, in or- 
der to make a derrick tall enough 
and strong enough to lift them into 
place. 

















THE POET AND THE POPPY 





BY ADA LOUISE FALLEY 


“Pansies, lilies, kingcups, daisies, 
Let them live upon their praises. 
Long as there’s a sun that sets, 
Primroses will have their glory; 
Long as there are violets, 

They will have a place in story; 
There’s a flower that shall be mine, 
Tis the little celandine.” 


With this stanza, Wordsworth 
begins his ode “To the Small Celan- 
dine.” How often we have read the 
familiar lines! Many of us doubtless 
know them by heart. But how many 
know the “little celandine?” What 
is this flower? What special beauty 
did it possess which so charmed the 
heart of the great poet as to cause 
him to choose it for his favorite, to 
celebrate it in his verse, and to have 
it after his death immortalized in 
marble on his tomb? 

If we turn our attention to this lit- 
tle flower and study it for a while, 
may we hope to learn the secret of 
its charm? Perhaps not; for these 
great poet-souls saw wonders where 
we see Only commonplace. Yet it is 
surely worth our while to learn 
something of the flower that was 
so beloved by Wordsworth. 

To English readers it would be as 
superfluous to describe this little 
plant as to describe to Americans 
its cousin, the common field butter- 
cup (Ranunculus acris.) In Eng- 
land, the lesser celandine (Ranuncu- 
lus ficaria), is one of the commonest 
wild flowers. In fact, it grows so 
luxuriously that it must often be 
weeded out by the farmers as a pest. 
This, too, is a difficult matter, on 
account of the numerous fig-shaped 
tubers attached to the roots. These 
easily break off, and, remaining in 
the soil, soon send out sprouts and 
produce new plants; so that any at- 
tempt to eradicate them is apt to re- 
sult in giving them a firmer foothold. 
It is the fig-like shape of these tu- 


bers that has given to the plant its 
specific name. 

Here in America the lesser celan- 
dine does not grow wild, except as 
an escape from some neglected gar- 
den. Many of its cousins, however, 
are native here, for it belongs to the 
numerous Crowfoot family, and 
bears the family name. 

The lesser celandine, or swallow- 
wort, has no relationship to the plant 
that is known as the greater celan- 
dine (Chelidonium majus.) This 
latter is the plant known to us in 
America as the celandine. It is not 
a crowfoot, but a poppy. There are 
plants as well as animals which seem 
to love the society of man, and have 
a tendency to domesticate them- 
selves in the vicinity of dwellings. 
This is true of both the greater and 
the lesser celandine., It is, perhaps, 
this fact, as well as their simi- 
larity of coloring, that led the me- 
dieval herbalists to associate these 
plants in their crude and superficial 
classifications, and to give to each 
the same common name. The name 
celandine from the Greek word che- 
lidon, meaning a swallow, was given 
to these two plants because they 
were supposed to make their first 
appearance at the same time as 
those graceful harbingers of spring. 
This was indeed faint praise for our 
little celandine, at least, for like that 
flower celebrated by another poet, 
it 


“Comes before the swallow dares.” 


However, it is useless to try 
to correct an error in nomenclature 
that has stood for more than three 
centuries, and, besides, it pleases us 
to call the flower by that name by 
which Wordsworth loved to sing its 
praises. 

The lesser celandine has an 
American cousin, familiar to all of 
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us, which is one of our earliest 
spring flowers. This is the liver- 
wort (Hepatica triloba.) A compari- 
son with this well-known plant, to 
which it bears a strong family re- 
semblance, will help us to a more 
definite idea of the appearance of the 
little English stranger. 

The most striking similarity be- 
tween these two plants is in the 
blossom, and then the likeness is a 
matter ot form and not of color. Both 
blossoms have a three-leaved invo- 
lucre, which might easily be mis- 
taken for the calyx, while the true 
calyx has its sepals developed into 
petal like forms which might as eas- 
ily be mistaken for the corolla. This 
latter, however, is entirely lacking. 
The number of these petal-like se- 
pals varies in different blossoms 
from six to nine. In both plants 
they sometimes reach the number of 
ten or eleven, but are most common- 
ly eight. 

When we compare the two 
cousins as to coloring, we find them 
differing radically, The Hepatica is 
often white, sometimes pink, but 
usually a delicate porcelain blue, 
while the lesser celandine has the 
brilliant golden hue of that other 
cousin, the common field buttercup. 
The inner surfaces of its sepals, like 
those of the petals of the buttercup, 
look as if freshly varnished. 

The leaves of this plant, like those 
of the liverwort, are dark and glossy. 
There is a single pair of them grow- 
ing opposite one another from the 
plant-stalk, on petioles or leaf-stems 
rather longer than the leaves them- 


selves. Between them rises the 
longer and more _ slender flower- 
scape. These leaves are quite sim- 


ple in form, having a triangular 
shaped outline, with a dentate or 
toothed margin. 

This brief description may be of 
some assistance to those unacquaint- 
‘(1 with this plant, who wish to form 
a more definite idea of its general 
annearance. To learn to love it as 
Wordsworth lovéd it, one would 
need to become more familiar with 
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it in its native haunts. Even then it 
might require more study than we 
would be willing to bestow, in order 
that we might appreciate it as did 
the great poet of nature. 

Thoreau says that it “requires in- 
finite leisure as of a life-time to ap- 
preciate a single phenomenon.” Here 
we have an invaluable hint, which, 
if we pay due heed to it, will prove 
a key to unlock to us much of that 
mysterious beauty that poets of na- 
ture have loved and sung. If 
we are willing to believe that the 
beauty is there, and look for it again 
and again, we at last catch a glimpse 
of it. This is the secret. When the 
beauty dawns upon us, it is like a 
revelation. 

So it must have been with Words- 
worth wi‘h regard to this little flow- 
er; how long had the poet been no- 
ticing it by the wayside, as he passed 
on those long musing rambles of 
which he was so fond? How often 
had he plucked a stem of it to exam- 
ine it at closer range, before its full 
charm and beauty were revealed to 
him? In one of his poems addressed 
to the celandine, he says: 


“T had seen thee high and low, 
Thirty years and more, and yet 
*Twas a face I did not know.” 


Perhaps one reason why the poet 
loved the little celandine was that it 
is in England one of the earliest of 
wild flowers. 


“First of all the vernal train,” 


it may be depended upon to appeat 
by the middle of February, which 
seems a very early date to us, and it 
has occasionally been found as early 
as the beginning of that month. 


“February last my heart 
First at sight of thee was glad.” 


sings the poet, and again: 


“Ere a leaf is on a bush, 
In the time before the thrush 























The Poet and the Poppy. 


Has a thought about her nest, 

Thou wilt come with half a call. 

Telling tales about the sun, 

When we've little warmth of 
none.” 


Coming fully into flower about the 
middle of February, it blossoms for 
a period of more than three months. 
The month of April finds it in its 
greatest glory. This plant, being 
among the first of the year to blos- 
som, is one of the earliest resources 
for the bees, and a great favorite 
with those industrious sippers of 
nectar. Neither do they desert their 
early friend when other plants come 
into bloom. 


“Drawn by what peculiar spell, 
By what charm of sight or smell, 
Does the dim-eyed curious Bee, 
Laboring for her waxen cells, 
Fondly settle upon Thee 

Prized above all buds and bells 
Opening daily at thy side, 

By the season multiplied ?” 


In a note to one of his poems ad- 
dressed to this flower, Wordsworth 
says: “What adds much to the in- 
terest that attends it is its habit of 
shutting itself up and opening out 
according to the degree of light and 
temperature of the air.” 


“While the patient primrose sits, 
Like a beggar in the cold, 

Thou, a flower of wiser wits, 
Slippest into thy sheltering hold.” 


Late in summer, one often notices 
here and there a buttercup blossom 
the petals of which look pale and 
faded ; some parts of it may have en- 
tirely lost their color, and show a 
sickly white. It is exactly the same 
with this little English cousin. The 
lesser celandine becomes blanched 
with age, and 


“Stiff in its members, withered, 
changed of hue,” 
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is unable to close at the approach of 
rain or chilly weather. While still 
iresh, the blossom is very sensitive 
to changes in light and temperature, 
and on that account makes a fairly 
good “poor man’s barometer.” 

The lesser celandine chooses for 
its favorite habitat the moist and 
shaded spots that are shunned by 
most plants. Here it flourishes, 
spreading in these dark waste places 
its carpet of glossy foliage enameled 
with golden stars. 


“Careless of thy neighborhood, 
Thou dost show a pleasant face, 
On the moor and in the wood, 
In the lane—there’s not a place, 
Howsoever mean it be, 

But ’tis good enough for thee.” 


Such is the flower that Words- 
worth loved. Within the limits of 
so short an article it is impossible 
to give more than a glimpse of the 
poet’s enthusiasm for this little rujtic 
beauty. Discovering these golden 


“Stars that in earth’s firmament do 
shine,” 


as astronomers discover a new star 
in the heavens, he says: 


“Since the day I found thee out, 
Little flower, I’ll make a stir, 
Like a sage astronomer.” 


He not only loved it himself, but 
longed to have others enjoy it as 
well, not wishing 


“to measure 
By myself a lonely pleasure.” 


Like a true lover, he wished to add 
to the glory of the beloved rather 
than to his own, for at the close of 
one of his odes to “The Same 
Flower,” we find these lines: 


“Praise it is enough for me, 
If there be but three or four 
Who will love my little flower.” 











LEWIS AND CLARK 





NE hundred and one years ago 
t= 14th, 1804—the Lewis 

and Clark Expedition entered 
the Louisiana Purchase for the first 
time from the Illinois side of the 
Mississippi River, and _ started on 
their long and perilous journey of 
exploration. The original plan of 
Lewis and Clark was to enter the 
Missouri River in the fall of 1803, 
and begin the voyage up that river, 
but the Spanish commander of the 
territory refused to permit the expe- 
dition to enter the possessions on 
the ground that he had not been in- 
formed that Spain had ceded the 
territory to France, much less that 
France had sold the entire territory 
to the United States. This delayed 
the forward movement. In March, 
1804, however, the formal transfer 
was made, the Spanish commander 
having been officially notified mean- 
while of the change of ownership 
of the country, Captain Merriwea- 
ther Lewis being a witness of the 
transaction. Owing to the severity 
of the weather and the Missouri 
River being full of floating ice, the 
formal start was delayed until May, 
1804. The numerical strength of the 
“troops,” as the Spanish commander 
put it, including officers, guides and 
hunters, was forty-five, and they 
moved up the Missouri River in 
three small boats that were provided 
with sails and oars. The propelling 
power, however, was generally men 
at the oars, except at shoals, which 
were many, when the men would 
“go ashore” and drag the boats by 
long ropes. 

Captain Lewis, who was the real 
head of the expedition, and a per- 
sonal friend and in a way a confidant 
of President Jefferson, whose private 
secretary he was for a time, was 
familiar with Indian character, and 
knew that presents would be better 
than soldiers to insure safe passage. 
Accordingly, he gave all the space 


he possibly could to specially pre- 
pared medals, coats elaborately deco- 
rated with tinsel and flashy ribbon, 
flags, knives and tomahawks for the 
chiefs and beads and the like for 
other Indians. There were fourteen 
large bales of such things, besides 
a goodly supply of rum and whis- 
key.. A quart of whiskey and a lot 
of tinsel and beads never failed to 
bring about amicable relations with 
the most hostile tribe. This Cap- 
tain Lewis called “diplomacy,” and 
President Jefferson heartily ap- 
proved of it. In fact, it would have 
required a regiment of soldiers to 
accomplish what the fourteen bales 
of goods and wares, including rum 
and whiskey, did witheut firing a 
gun. But before going further into 
the history of this most unique ex- 
pedition, let it be remarked that the 
Congress of the United States ap- 
propriated the generous sum of only 
$2,500 to cover the entire expense 
of the venture, including expensive 
mathematical instruments and the 


‘fourteen bales of presents and whis- 


key. That sum would not begin to 
pay the expenses of a Congressional 
committee across the continent in 
a railway train, or to give decent 
burial to a fellow member these 
days. 

The expedition moved up the Mis- 
souri River as rapidly as possible, 
but stopping to confer with and 
make friends of the Indians. One 
pest, however, was annoying in the 
extreme. Mosquitoes by the million 
invaded the boats, nor would they 
be appeased by tinsel, medals or 
whiskey. They demanded blood from 
the veins of the intruders upon their 
marsh and swamp homes, and they 
got what they demanded. Even 
dense smoke would not deter them, 
so viciously ravenous were they for 
the blood of the white man. At no 
time while the expedition was on the 
Missouri were the Indians nearly as 
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troublesome nor as much to be 
dreaded as the “gallon  nippers.” 
The first incident to mar the pleasure 
of the journey—for it had been thus 
far a pleasurable trip, the pleasure 
of frontier hardships—was the un- 
timely death of Sergeant Charles 
Floyd, who fell sick at Council Bluff 
and died before Sioux City was 
reached. He was buried on top of 
a bluff, where his remains were 
marked by a cedar post. Ninety- 
five years afterward the people of 
Sioux City raised a fund to erect 
a stone shaft to his memory, and on 
the day the monument was unveiled, 
near the original burying place, the 
populace turned out in mass and 
marched to the new location where 
the bones of Floyd were deposited 
under a granite shaft on one of the 


highest bluffs of the upper Missouri. 


It is curious to note that Sergeant 
Floyd was the only loss by death 
the expedition sustained during its 
more than two years of peril, priva- 
tion and exposure to storms. 
Leaving the body of Sergeant 
Floyd in its last resting place, the 
expedition pushed onward, meeting 
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with strange adventure almost every 
day, and on November 7th, 1805, 
the heavy and almost dense fog lift- 
ed, and behold! the gallant band of 
explorers found themselves standing 
on the shores of the mighty Pacific 
at the mouth of the Columbia River. 
Thus eighteen months after the 
expedition entered the Missouri 
above St. Louis it rested upon the 
friendly shore of the nation’s most 
distant confines, three thousand 
miles away. It is to celebrate this 
remarkable and conspicuous event 
in the nation’s history that the whole 
country is moving upon Portland 
with substantial evidence of the 
growth of the United States in every 
avenue of human progress since 
then, there to exhibit and compare 
products of field and mine and fac- 
tory in the regions which Lewis and 
Clark explored more than a century 
ago, when wild Indians and wilder 
animals ruled everywhere in the ter- 
ritory of upper Louisiana, and most 
appropriately it is called the Lewis 
and Clark Exposition, the centennial 
of one of the most important events 
in the history of the United States. 





EXPRESSION 





BY VIRGINIA GARLAND 


“Why come to me for Wisdom?” said the Sage, 
“The same truth, men that listen well, will hear 

Laughed from the lips of yonder careless page. 
The fool will knowledge give a mindful ear.” 

Plead the Improvisitor:: “Hear you naught 
Of music in the clouds adrift the sun? 

In a flower’s heart, melody I sought. 

Color and sound, motion and form, are one.” 

The Painter told them: “In a prison-place 
I found my Virgin in a Sinner’s face.” 

From the cold, closed lips of the Sphynx whose glance 
Stony, unfathomed, stares through Egypt’s night, 
The Poet heard his masterpiece of love and light. 

And mused the Atheist: “Genius is God, perchance.” 











BARBIZON 


AND BY 





BY 8S. M. FARNHAM 


N a bright May morning, not so 
very long ago, a small party of 
Calitornians slipped out of 
Paris by rail, bound for Barbi- 
zon and By, two simple French vil- 
lages, now made forever famous by 
the names of the great artists who 
once lived and wrought and died 
there. We were fortunate in having 
with us, as one of the party, Miss 
Matilda Lotz, our famous California 
animal painter. From her long resi- 
dence in Paris, and her familiarity 
with the language and the customs 
of the French people, she formed an 
excellent guide; besides giving us 
the opportunity to renew the delight- 
ful comradeship of the early days 
at the San Francisco School of De- 
sign, when Virgil Williams was di- 
rector. 

Barbizon is situated at the ex- 
treme western edge of the forest of 
Fontainbleu, and By at the extreme 
eastern edge, with the Palace of Fon- 
tainbleu practically midway between 
them. At Melun we left the train, 
and took a carriage. A drive of an 
hour and a half through a level and 
not particularly interesting country 
brought us to Barbizon. The vil- 
lage is not specially attractive in it- 
self. Its houses are mostly one story 
and a half; some are close on the 
highway; others stand a trifle back, 
with a yard in front which is shut in 
by a high wall. These walls are of- 
ten whitewashed, and some have 
vines trailing over them. The 
streets are roughly paved, and the 
sidewalks are narrow. If a lover of 
Millais and Rousseau and Corot ex- 
pects to find here some distinguish- 
ing characteristic, or some interest- 
ing souvenir that will speak of their 
genius and their lives he will be 
disappointed. One must draw on 
his imagination and people the air 


in his dreams with visions of glory 
departed. 

You alight at the Hotel Artis- 
tes and enter the open court where, 
under the shadow of a trellised vine, 
you partake of your lunch. Not far 
away is a group of young artists, 
similarly occupied. They have been 
sketching, and as they eat, they com- 
pare sketches and laugh and chat 
like so many blackbirds, and you 
wish you could turn back the years 
and be young again, and come here 
and join them in their work and their 
play. 

The house where Millais lived, and 
the studio where he worked are still 
standing, but they are occupied by 
strangers, and visitors are not wel- 
come; sO you can only pass it by on 
the street, for it presses close upon 
the sidewalk, and picture to yourself 
the great-hearted, simple man who 
rollicked here with his children, and 
drew pictures for their amusement; 
who had much poverty and much 
happiness, but who was true to his 
ideals—who loved the peasants and 
painted them, and who is now writ- 
ten with the immortals. 

Just at the entrance of the great 
forest of Fontainbleu stands a huge 
boulder with the medallion in re- 
lief of Millais and Rousseau. May- 
be some day on some adjoining boul- 
der, France will carve the features 
of Daubigny and Corot, and Diaz, 
and so the giant quintet of the Bar- 
bizon school shall be equally hon- 
ored and their fame alike perpetu- 
ated. 

From Barbizon you drive through 
the great forest of Fontainbleu, the 
finest in France, with its 43,500 
acres. Of course, you will stop at 
the Palace and go through its halls, 
with their sad mementoes and their 
sadder histories; you will sip your 
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coffee in the open air at the cafe op- 
posite the entrance, and then on to 
By. A drive of another hour and a 
half brings you out of the forest and 
into the village, which seemed to me 
to retain more of its peasant char- 
acter and life than Barbizon. It cer- 
tainly is richer in souvenirs of Rosa 
Bonheur than Barbizon is in me- 
mentoes of its great departed. 

The chateau is by far the most 
pretentious structure here. Arriv- 
ing at the gate of the walled enclo- 
sure, you notice that the handle of 
the bell you pull is a deer’s foot, 
and at once you find yourself en rap- 
port with the atmosphere of the 
place. A servant admits you to the 
flagged court upon which the doors 
of the chateau look. One or two 
gay plumaged birds from their shel- 
tered nooks blink at you from off 
their perches. Across the court is 
the main doorway, which you enter, 
and turning to your right you are in 
a small salon. A long low table in 
the center of the room holds elegant- 
ly bound volumes of engravings and 
photographs of Rosa _ Bonheur’s 
famous pictures, each having a little 
memoranda telling when it was 
painted, to whom sold, the name of 
the present owner, and various press 
and private notices of it. 

While your cards are being taken 
up, you have an aggravatingly short 
time to look into these interesting 
volumes. The servant returns and 
you follow her across the salon into 
a small and rather dark hall, where 
you write your name 1m a book, and 
then up a narrow, winding stair case 
to the second story. Passing through 
one or two smaller rooms, each rich 
in original drawings, you come to 
the bedroom of Rosa _ Bonheur, 
which is kept just as it was in her 
life time. The bedstead, with its 
patch-work quilts, fits so perfectly 
into an alcove that you wonder how 
the bed was ever made up, for there 
is not an inch to spare around it. 
When the draperies in front of it 
are closed, the room is a small sit- 
ting room. Directly opposite this al- 
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cove is an open fire place, and on the 
rug in front of it lay two skye dogs, 
Charlie and Daisy, Rosa Bonheur’s 
pets, and the only living ones of 
her canine family. On the wall is 
a small portrait of herself at four 
years of age, painted by her father. 

From this room, you pass directly 
into the large studio, the main room 
of the house. Here Miss Klumpke 
and her mother and her talented sis- 
ters receive their guests. There is 
but one window, and this extends 
along the upper portion of the room, 


‘nearly the whole length of one side. 


This studio is a veritable Rosa Bon- 
heur museum. Miss t\lumpke has 
carefully preserved and arranged all 
the personal belongings of her friend, 
and the world at large owes her a 
debt of gratitude for it. 

On the floor are rugs made from 
the pelts of animals that have lived 
and died on the place, a lion, a ram, 
a bear and other animals; and on the 
walls are the stuffed and mounted 
heads of others of the famous paint- 
er’s menagerie. Perhaps the first 
thing that attracted our attention 
was a life-size portrait of Rosa Bon- 
heur in a sitting posture, done from 
life by Miss Klumpke. It is a speak- 
ing portrait, and almost makes one 
feel her very presence in the room. 
The technique is excellent, and be- 
speaks a high order of talent in the 
artist. Miss Bonheur herself was 
much pleased with it. This picture 
was at the Exposition in St. Louis. 

Directly opposite the entrance is 
a large fireplace, which juts out into 
the room, with brass reflectors on 
the sides, huge andirons, and in front 
a portable plate glass fire screen 
with the initials R. B. cut into it. At 
the left of the fire place was the por- 
trait above mentioned. Opposite 
the large window, and _ extending 
along the whole wall of the room, 
was an unfinished picture of horses 
treading out grain, which was to be 
called “The Threshing Floor.” Miss 
Bonheur left everything to Miss 
Klumpke, and after her death the lat- 
ter had a sale of pictures and gave 
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the proceeds to the Bonheur family, 
even buying back those she wished 
to retain for herself, including “The 
Threshing Floor.” 

At your right is a writing table, 
with blotting pad, books and vases, 
box of pens, and a catch-all, just as 
Miss Bonheur left them. A case of 
shelves near it is filled with souve- 
nirs, medals of honor, letters from 
crowned heads, a pair of gloves 
given her by Eugenie, brushes, mod- 
elling tools, her spectacles, etc. Over 
there is the chair she sat in when she 
was decorated with the Legion of 
Honor; near by is the sofa where 
Carnot sat, and, tell it not in Gath, 
yonder is an easy chair, beside a low 
table, on which is a smoker’s outfit, 
a box of tobacco, cigarettes, etc. Sad- 
dlest ot all to me was her sketching 
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kit, the folding stool, the umbrella, 
the bag of brushes, the basket for 
lunch, the sketching board, and the 
thick boots for wet weather, all laid 
by themselves—silent but eloquent 
witnesses of something that was and 
is not. Outside quietly grazing on 
the fine lawns were a few fat old 
horses, the last of her models, kept 
now and until they die for her mem- 
ory’s sake. ’ 

Later on we sought her burial 
place in Pere la chaise, that most dis- 
mal and forbidding of all cemeteries 
in the world, not excepting a Mo- 
hammedan cemetery in Palestine. 
But she was not there. She painted 
her soul into her pictures in her life 
time, and it is there she will live in 
perennial youth as long as art shall 
last. 





THE INDIAN CANNA 


BY LEE CALHOUN DUFF 


As wrapt in exaltation of his thought— 
‘Tis writ in Burma’s Oriental lore— 
Enlightened Buddha pensive paced the shore, 

O’er hung by cliffs with hidden peril fraught ; 

A boulder, loosed by one whom hatred taught, 

. Did bruise the foot of Gautama full ‘sore; 

And, as celestial blood on earth did pour, 

The Indian Canna from the sands was wrought. 

Stand resolute, ye men, of high resolve, 

To seek the truth beneath the shams of life; 

As from the Buddha’s blood the Canna be. 

So from your suffering there shall evolve 

A destiny of glory free from strife; 

For conquering knowledge springs from agony. 




















A RINGER THAT DID 





BY CHARLES ELLIS NEWELL 


ORRIGAN looked up from the 
M quail he had been picking, 
with a smile of amusement 

in his keen gray eyes. 

“It is singular,” said he, “how triv- 
ial a thing as a half-eaten quail 
should bring to my mind an episode 
that I have never seen duplicated 
successfully in all my twenty-five 
years of racing experience. And it 
is more significant still that a quail— 
or rather a flock of them—should 
have been the means of my being on 
the trick, to the tune of about twenty 
thousand dollars of sure money. I 
have seen many attempts to run a 
ringer 

“Oh, I forgot,” he laughed, in ans- 
wer to my puzzled look, “that you 
are not up in race track parlance. A 
ringer is the substitution of a faster 
horse for a notoriously slow one; 
making the two horses so closely 
resemble each other—by manipula- 
tion—as to not only fool the people, 
but the judges as well, relying on the 
long odds to make a grand clean-up. 
But it always happens that the fraud 
is discovered sooner or later. 

“But as I said before, although I 
have seen many ringers smuggled 
into a race, I have never known of 
but the one I am going to tell you 
about that went through without 
discovery or a roar. ; 

“Let’s see! Yes, fall of ’93. Out 
at the old Bay District track. That 
was the year so many outsiders land- 
ed the money, and every piker in 
town was making the tenderloin dis- 
trict look like a continuous pyrotech- 
nic performance with the money 
from the long shot harvest. _ 

“T was backing a book pretty 
heavily out there at that time, and 
although we were hit as hard as any 
of the rest, my bank roll was large 
enough not to cause me any anxiety, 

“T had noticed with no little satis- 





faction that a filly—we will call her 
‘The Lass’—a splendid, well-built 
chestnut—was always heavily 
backed at a long price, but always 
proved a ‘thorn in the side’ to the 
hopeful, never showing anything 
better than a bad fourth. 

“It is only natural that the bad 
running of the mare—bringing in as 
she did nothing but invectives of 
disappointment—should have caused 
me to observe her more particularly. 
As I said, she was a chestnut color 
all over, except a small white stock- 
ing on the right fore-foot. 

“This circumstance would prob- 
ably have never recurred to me 
again if it had not been brought to 
my mind in a most peculiar manner. 
Soon after this, the owners of ‘The 
Lass, presumably having had 
enough of her, suddenly withdrew 
her from the track, and I learned in- 
cidentally that they had put her out 
to pasture. 

“Now, here’s where the quail 
comes in. My! that’s unlucky!” he 
said, frowning, as the waiter in 
clearing the table knocked over the 
salt.. “I remember one time—but 
never mind, I'll give you that story 
later. 

“Early one Sunday morning, a 
friend and myself took a trip into the 
country near Sonoma for a day’s 
hunt, it then being open quail sea- 
son. We separated upon arriving at 
our destination, arranging to meet 
about noon for lunch. 

“T had splendid sport all morning, 
and by noon had twenty fat birds in 
my bag. It had been pretty hard 
work scrambling through the dense 
brush, climbing up hill and down; 
and I had just begun to think about 
lunch when I came upon a fence en- 
closing a small pasture of four or 
five acres. 

“Two horses were quietly grazing 
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a short distance from me, and I 
should have passed them by unno- 
ticed but for the perfect match, They 
were a pain or handsome chestnuts ; 
as near alike as anything in this 
world can possibly be. 

“As | stood there comparing them, 
trying to discover some point of dif- 
ference; it came tec me in a flash: One 
of them had a white stocking on the 
right fore-foot, and that the other 
had not. I knew the mare in a sec- 
ond. It was “The Lass.’ 

“I did not at that moment have 
any other thought about the horses 
than the oddity of stumbling across 
the mare in company with such a 
perfect mate. 

“Just then a bang, bang, rang out 
near by; the horses snorted, threw 
up their heads and started off in a 
mad race across the field with the 
‘Lass’s’ double leaving her behind at 
every stride. As I watched them 
tear over the ground, a thought 
struck me; from a thought it became 
a suspicion, from a suspicion it be- 
came a conviction, and from convic- 
tion a certainty, when my friend re- 
marked, as we ate our lunch a little 
later: ‘I ran across a dandy little half 


mile track back yonder, as I came: 


around the other side.’ 

“That settled it, and I spent the 
balance of the afternoon nosing 
about, and what I saw only con- 
firmed me in my belief that there 
was something doing. But I said 
nothing to my friend about it, who, 
I reckon, thought I had gone crazy 
by the way I spied around the ranch 
and neglected my sport. 

“Seven o’clock Monday morning 
found me concealed in a clump of 
bushes on a hill, overlooking the 
track, with a pair of field glasses in 
my hand, waiting for what I intui- 
tively knew would happen. In about 
half an hour a couple of men appear- 
ed on the track, followed immediate- 
ly by two boys leading the chestnut 
mares saddled and bridled. One of 
the men I recognized as one of the 
best as well as the most unscrupu- 
lous trainers in California, who took 
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a stand at the finishing post, holding 
a split-second stop watch in his 
hand, while the other went with the 
boys and horses down the stretch to 
the fire furlong starting point. 

“The boy who rode the ‘Lass’ took 
up a position at the rail, while the 
other took the extreme outside. At 
the word ‘Go’ the outsider took a 
long oblique course toward the rail, 
landing at least ten feet in front of 
the ‘Lass’ at the eighth, running -as 
free as a swallow, finishing with the 
‘Lass’ a good ten lengths behind, in 
1.04, as near as | could tell by my 
own watch. : 

“This performance, on a half-mile 
track at that, gave me to understand 
at once that they had a crack-a-jack, 
and the game stood out as plain to 
me as though I were on the inside, 
and what was more, there was not 
the remotest chance of detection, af- 
ter they had bleached a white stock- 
ing on the horse—which I knew 
could be done with no trouble at all. 

“Well, I watched that same per- 
formance every morning for a week, 
and each morning I saw the hair on 
her right fore-foot grow lighter and 
lighter, until at the end of the week 
you couldn’t have told those two 
mares apart with.a microscope. Then 
I knew they were about ready for 
the big thing to come off. 

“I was thoroughly convinced by 
this time that there were only three 
men concerned in this deal, and that 
some of the bookies were going to 
get knocked off the block, but I did 
not propose to be one of them; and 
I also resolved to make a little hay 
for myself on the only really lead- 
pipe cinch I had ever had, so I kept 
a close mouth and awaited develop- 
ments. 

“They were not long in coming, 
for the ‘Lass’ was entered the follow- 
ing Monday in a five furlong race— 
third event on Tuesday’s pro- 
gramme. The return of the mare 
to the track excited no little com- 
ment among the backers of long 
odds, who, by now, were getting un- 
easy, for they had dropped a good 
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portion of their easy money by the 
continued winning of the form 
horses. And I reckon that some wise 
guy construed it into a tip; at least 
it got freely circulated about that 
the ‘Lass’ was a good thing. And 
that is the only reason I could ever 
ascribe tor the amount of money 
that went up on her, at a hundred to 
one, which price was held unchanged 
from first to last. 

-“My blockman looked at me quiz- 
zically for a moment when I told 
him to take no bets on the ‘Lass,’ 
making no comment, however, only 
nodding sapiently; a little later I 
saw him pass some money to a 
friend, and one by one every em- 
ployee of the book did the same 
thing. 1 was curious to know where 
it went, so I followed, and when I 
saw the fellow get the money down 
on the ‘Lass,’ [ knew that I had 
given my hand away. 

“There were twelve starters in the 
race, and as you well know, there is 
liable to be a good deal of mixing 
and pocketing at the start of such a 
large field; therefore it did not sur- 
prise me a bit when the flag fell to 
see the ‘Lass’—who had occupied a 
position third from the rail—last in 
the get-away. 

“A howl of derision went up from 
the grand stand, but the jockey—the 
same who _ had ridden her in the 
country—had evidently had his in- 
structions, for he held her about half 
a length behind the others, gradually 
edging to the outside. And when he 
had got clear of the danger of being 
“sewed up,” and forged ahead, 
abreast of the bunch, a roar burst 
from the onlookers that could have 
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been heard at the ferry, which was 
still further augmented—if possible 
—when from her outside position, 
the ‘Lass,’ as though hurled from a 
catapult, swept straight to the rail, 
setting a heart-breaking pace, and 
soon leaving the rest straggling be- 
hind. Once a long-limbed gray, un- 
der the strenuous impulse of the 
whip, crept up to her flank, but it 
was no use. The ‘Lass,’ running free 
and easy without whip or voice, 
drew away, sweeping into the stretch 
and under the wire lengths and 
lengths ahead of anything, amid the 
plaudits of thousands of people who 
had arisen—en masse—to render 
their homage to this marvelous exhi- 
bition of equine worth and the al- 
most record breaking time of 1.00 
flat. 

“There was never the slightest 
question or doubt concerning the 
squareness of the race or the iden- 
tity of the ‘Lass,’ and she was run 
for several years afterward all over 
the country. 

“Although several bookmakers 
went down and out that day, I know 
of several business men right here 
who owe their start to that little 


‘ piece of crooked work. One in par- 


ticular—you know him—it was all 
owing to a dream he had. I'll get 
him to tell you about it at some fu- 
ture time. 

“So, you see, the racing game is 
much like anything else. What is 
one man’s loss is another man’s 
gain. Anyway, you always have a 
chance, and that is more than you 
get in some _ so-called legitimate 
schemes, where you don’t even get 
a run for your money.” 
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HE Colonel had long been a 
familiar figure to those who 
daily traveled on the horse- 
cars that, up to a few years ago, 
still “trundled” along Folsom street. 

Indeed, there must be many who 
recall the days when that was the 
aristocratic quarter of San Fran- 
cisco. But trade, like a steadily ris- 
ing stream, has overflowed and 
washed away nearly all trace of lei- 
sure and elegance, leaving only an 
occasional isolated, stately dwelling 
that seems to hold itself aloof from 
its plebeian surroundings. 

Under the roof of one of these old 
landmarks abided the Colonel. For 
many months we had exchanged 
greetings in our daily journeyings to- 
gether, but we did not become 
friends until one night when a pa- 
tient animal, that had labored 
through the long day, fell dead in 
the track just below the Colonel’s 
gate. 

This occurrence—one of the every- 
day tragedies of city life—aroused 
the Colonel’s indignant sorrow, 
which found an echo in mine as we 
walked the remaining distance to- 
gether. 

“So you live just across the street 
from me, my lad? I am a lonely old 
codger; it’s not late—come in and 
play a game of chess with me (you 
play, of course), it will help me to 
forget the fate of that poor beast.” 

I was only too glad to accept, and 
we went up the path together. 

The stone house stood in the mid- 
dle of a good-sized garden; the lawn 
in front sloping to the stone coping 
which was topped by a low iron rail- 
ing; the gate being reached by a 
short flight of marble steps adie 
from the sidewalk. From the gate, 
a graveled path led to the door un- 
der a small, square porch overrun 
with a jasmine vine of the big, white 
starred variety. 
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The creamy blossoms swayed in 
the cool, damp breeze as we brushed 
against them on entering, filling the 
night with a sweetness that comes to 
me now in dreams and breathes into 
the gray, dying autumn of life some- 
thing of the whiteness and perfume 
of spring. 

From the hall, with the dark, 
carved staircase winding upward, 
we turned into the living room on 
the first floor. 

“This is my den,” said the Colonel 
with a gesture of hospitality; “this 
is where the most of my time is 
spent, and where I hope you will 
often find your way.” 

“Lose it would apply better,” I 
answered, looking about me in as- 
tonishment at the immense room, 
and noting that, in spite of a bewil- 
derment of furniture and ornaments, 
there was no sense of being crowd- 
ed. 

The Colonel smiled. “Yes, it is 
quite a roomy place, but when I was 
a lad I had a whole plantation to 
turn myself loose on, and I have 
never grown accustomed to little, 
stuffy rooms; then, I am not exactly 
a pigmy, you know, and need con- 
siderable space to turn in.” 

Truly he was no pigmy! As he 
stood under the old-fashioned chan- 
delier, with its many crystal prisms, 
his figure seemed heroic. 

In spite of seventy years, the Col- 
onel carried his height of six feet 
and a half with the erectness of his 
West Point days, and though time 
and tears had whitened the still 
heavy hair, they had only softened 
the keen eyes to a misty, violet 
blue. . 

To give any idea of the Colonel’s 
speech—his.voice and accent, is be- 
yond me. No written substitution 
of “ah” for “r,” or omitting of final 
letters, avails in the least to convey 
its charm to those who have never 
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heard it; and to those who, like my- 
self, have known and loved the 
speech of the South—provincial 
though it be—there is no need. 

“Make yourself at home while I 
find my slippers. A trifling inheri- 
tance from some epicurean ancestor 
makes me averse to any but the most 
comfortable foot-gear.” 

The Colonel left the room as he 
spoke, and I made the most of his 
absence by examining with keenest 
interest the details of that vast apart- 
ment. I afterwards noticed that 
everything was shabby, with that 
peculiar shabbiness that clings to 
old furniture or garments, that have 
once been elegant; a shabbiness that 
is distinct from the dilapidation of 
modern commonplace things. This 
came to me, as I have said, only with 
repeated visits by daylight; but that 
night I felt as if, by some magic, I 
had been borne back across the years 
to a period that lives again in all 
its charm on the pages of Allen and 
Page. 

Under the soft light the room 
seemed of the present rather than 
of the past. I forgot that black wal- 
nut etageres were no longer to be 
‘found every day, while in this room 
there were three, laden with frail old 
china, quaint curios from Japan, 
brasses and exquisite carvings from 
India that would make a collector 
wild with envy. 

In one corner near the low, round 
window, stood a little old Stuttgart 
piano with keys of mother-of-pearl, 
while within the window itself was 
drawn a_ great Turkish lounging- 
chair with pillows galore. Odd, an- 
cient cushions of cross-stitch, un- 
comfortable creations in beadwork, 
and one, of a pale gray stuff, was 
embroidered with a monogram done 
in silky yellow hair. 

Over windows and doors—from 
massive cornices of gilt—hung 
heavy green lambrequins looped up 
with great cords and tassels. The 
gilt framed pictures were all por- 
traits, family portraits, too, judg- 
ing from the resemblance to the Col- 
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onel that was noticeable in each; 
whether gracious, feminine beauty, 
or stern uniformed hero. 

A cavernous fireplace yawned at 
one end of the room, and just oppo- 
site the door from the hall was a 
narrow mirror that reached from 
the baseboard to within a foot of 
the ceiling, and was supported by 
an exquisite shelf on which stood a 
pair of vases that especially drew 
my attention. They were of some 
opaque, opalescent ware, graceful 
in shape and decorated with a 
miniature of a woman. 

One, the portrait of a dark-eyed, 
glorious beauty, framed in a wreath 
of passion flowers; the other, out- 
lined in primroses, might have been 
a personification of spring. From 
out a background of faint, pinkish 
clouds rose the head and shoulders 
of a girl, apparently little more than 
a child in years, but with the shadow 
of life in the gray eyes and masses 
of yellow hair drawn up to the 
crown ot the dainty head, as a child 
will do in “playing lady.” 

I still held the vase in my hand 
when the Colonel re-entered. 

“Like it! Bought those things in 
Paris when I was a mere lad. Was 
attracted to the one you hold be- 
cause of the resemblance to a little 
sister of mine who had died the 
year before. We had no portrait of 
her that my mother liked, so I 
brought that home to her.” 

He took the vase from my hands, 
looking wistfully at the face a mo- 
ment before putting it down. 

“Tt’s like her—so like her,” he 
murmured, with a sigh; then cheer- 
ily: “Now for our game.” 

Months sped along and I went 
more and more often to play and 
dine with the Colonel. From the 
modern environment, the bustle of 
San Francisco, I had simply to close 
the door of the Colonel’s home be- 
hind me to enter into rest and quict, 
to breathe an old-time atmosphere. 
Two old colored men ran the do- 
mestic machinery of the household, 
making it seem, verily, a detached 
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bit of the South. Finally, at the 
Colonel’s request, I moved my traps 
across the street and took up my 
quarters in one of the little-used, 
roomy chambers of the house; our 
pleasant companionship broken only 
by the occasional out-of-town de- 
tails to which my editor assigned 
me. At that time I was a special 
writer on a morning paper. 

It was in February that one of 
these trips took me over into Ne- 
vada to write up a mining boom. 
One thing after another detained 
me until it was April before I es- 
caped, half frozen, to revel again in 
softer, warmer air. 

I left the train at Oakland to look 
after some private business, cross- 
ing to the city on the 4:30 boat. 
Buoyantly glad to be once more at 
home, I disdained the cable, and 
taking a firmer grasp of my valise, 
began my walk up from the ferry. 

The air was throbbing with new 
life. The crowds, gathering home- 
ward, seemed an army of friends af- 
ter the desolation of the sagebrush. 
The sky’s soft blue was newly wash- 


ed; the grime and smoke of the city 


seemed less; surely Mother Nature 
had been doing her spring cleaning 
in anticipation of my arrival, so very 
personal seemed the warmth, the 
light, and perfume. 

At Lotta’s Fountain I paused to 
take in the familiar sight of the 
flower vendors—their eager, dirty 
little faces upturned in vociferous 
appeal to passers-by—and noticed 
that, without exception, the flowers 
in the baskets were children of 
spring: hyacinths, tulips, starry 
Easter lilies, jonquils, cowslips; and 
one ragamuffin held up to me a 
bunch of fragile, golden primroses. 

Though not so fresh as some of 
the hardier flowers, the memory of 
the vase, combined with a subtler 
something, stirred me to buy them. 

Glancing at the clock in the 
Chronicle tower I saw that I would 
be late to dinner, and smiling at the 
thought of surprising the Colonel, 
I made my way rapidly down Third 


street toward Folsom, and was soon 
letting myself into the house that 
had indeed become as a home to 
me. 

Running hastily upstairs to make 
a toilette—the Colonel was most 
punctilious in such matters, always 
dining in evening clothes even when 
alone—I almost ran into an old col- 
ored woman who was passing 
through the hall near my bedroom 
door. 

With hasty salutation and apology 
for the possible fright I might have 
given her, I closed the door behind 
me, explaining her presence with 
the thought that the Colonel had 
engaged her to do some cleaning, 
or something of that sort. 

Completing my hurried dressing, ° 
I picked up the primroses, ran down 
stairs and into the living room to 
be confronted, not by the Colonel, 
but by a figure that seemed to be an 
incarnation of Spring. Involuntar- 
ily, I glanced at the vase to see if 
the portrait had merged into this 
living face that was brightened with 
a grave smile, as the figure moved 
toward me with outheld hand. 

“Tam April Chesley, and you must 
be Mr. John Lawrence. Cousin An- . 
drew has told me about you, but he 
said he should not write you that I 
was here, for he wanted to surprise 
you. I reckon he has,” and the odd 
little smile flashed again across the 
too sombre face. 

I had been standing as woodenly 
as any of the hideous Indian idols on 
the etagere near me, but now gath- 
ered my wits together enough to 
stammeringly present the flowers I 
held. It was as if some good fairy 
had given me a talisman that was 
the open sesame to a hidden treas- 
ure place, and from that instant we 
were friends. 

She took my primroses with a low 
cry that was almost a sob; touching 
each satiny, yellow blossom with 
eager, trembling lips and fingers. 

“They are the flowers I love the 
best of all,” she said, lifting wet, 
starry eyes to mine. “It has rained 




















ever since I came three weeks ago, 
until yesterday, and | have so miss- 
ed my South! Your flowers are 
beautiful,’ glancing at the regal 
roses that seemed to fill the room 
with their fragrant growing, “but 
these, why these grow on the banks 
of every little stream that sings 
about my home! These mean to 
me—everything. Symbolize each 
golden memory; every joy of my 
whole life.” 

“See, Cousin Andrew,” holding 
the primroses eagerly up to him as 
he entered; “see what Mr. Lawrence 
brought me!” 

“Why, bless my soul, John, my 
boy, but you’re a sight for tired 
eyes,’ and the Colonel put both 
hands on my shoulders, giving me 
an affectionate little shake. 

“Old Martha told me you had 
come—April’s mammy, you know, 
whom you bumped into upstairs. 
Put those flowers into water, honey ; 
you can fix ’em after dinner, but 
we're ten minutes late as it is, and 
Joshua is fuming, I’ll wager a dol- 
lar.” 

The Colonel led the way to the 
big, bare dining room, with its mas- 
sive side-boards at either end; the 
yawning fire-place between, on one, 
the old cuckoo clock, with the 
weights, on the other side, and 
shabby drugget in the middle of the 
uncarpeted floor that Joshua had 
grown too feeble and rheumatic to 
keep properly polished. 

A great lamp, with yellow shade, 
was suspended from the center of the 
ceiling, directly over the round ta- 
ble to which we had so long sat 
down in masculine solitude, but 
which on that night was brightened, 
not only by the gracious presence of 
“April’s Lady,” but old Martha 
stood, throughout the meal, behind 
her little mistress’s chair and shared 
the labors of Joshua, who had served 
the Colonel’s table for nearly forty 
years. 

After dinner the primroses had to 
be arranged in the vase that the Col- 
onel had bought because of the min- 
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iature’s resemblance to his sis- 
ter, and which might also have been 
a portrait of this little cousin. 

The flowers tenderly clustered to 
her ladyship’s liking, the skillful fin- 
gers coaxed from the. piano all the 
sweet old melodies the Colonel loved 
until he had finished his smoke and 
was ready for our evening game of 
chess. And while we played, the lit- 
tle maid sat near us with her book 
or some exquisitely dainty piece of 
needle work. 

This came to be our every evening 
programme; thus it was that in the 
twinkling of an eye, yet stilly as the 
lily blooms, grew the change that 
made the night brighter than the 
day and filled our life with perfume 
and with flowers. 

Ah! If I could make you know 
her as we knew her; to see her with 
our eyes! 

It is difficult, not because she was 
colorless—ah, no—she was a very 
definite piece of humanity—and the 
vision memory evokes is as vivid as 
the memory of a song you cannot 
sing, but whose melody goes surg- 
ing, thrilling through your heart 
with harmony so clear and strong it 
seems as if the world must hush to 
hear. 

And so I draw her portrait for my- 
self, much as a child tries by crude, 
unsteady lines to draw the thing he 
sees in thought, nor cares for other 
eyes, so to himself the lines express 
a structure fair and beautiful. 

April was small. With the high- 
est of high heels, which she always 
wore in the house, and with her hair 
in a quaint, pointed coil on the top 
of her head, she measured only five 
feet. The little heart-shaped face 
had a mouth rather larger than it 
should have been for beauty, but her 
nose was very small and straight. 
The large eyes, grey as granite, set 
far apart, looked out from under 
brows much darker than her hair, 
and.so arched they gave a surprised, 
whimsical expression, oddly at va- 
riance with the sombre sereneness 
of her eyes. 
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Her hair was that gold of child- 
hood that has no tint of silver nor of 
red; nor had it any hint of curl; 
thick and straight it tell below her 
waist like so many strands of silk. 
And no palest pink ever so faintly 
flushed the perfect pallor of her 
skin. 

She had that regalness of air that 
only tall and stately, or very tiny 
women have. 

An odd habit was hers of wearing 
grey gowns, with somewhere about 
the costume a touch of primrose yel- 
low. For some time I fancied it 
was mere chance that I saw her in 
no other color, but finally it came 
to be as much a part of her as the 
tones of her voice or the gleam oi 
her smile. 

I think she had no jewelry except 
some amber and two rings; one a 
band of alternate diamonds and to- 
paz, the other a big oval topaz set 
round with diamonds. The band 
she wore on the thumb of her left, 
the other on the middle finger of her 
right hand; the massive setting—the 
ring had been her father’s—making 
her tiny hand seem all the more 
childish by comparison. To this day 
I cannot see a hand adorned with 
a ring on the middle finger without 
something of the protecting longing 
that always swept over me when my 
eyes fell on April’s hand—her right, 
I mean—for her two hands seemed 
to me to symbolize the variety of 
her nature. Her fragile, little right 
appealed to all the tenderness, the 
chivalry in me; while the left, with 
that quaint wearing of the ring upon 
the thumb, warned me of the moods 
—all too rare—when April tore 
through the house like some elf 
thing. Days when the hours were 
filled with mad, wild pranks that 
kept the brain and nerves on the 
qui vive in wonderment as to what 
daring thing she would do next. 

April’s amber was the most 
quaintly beautiful of anything of the 
sort that I have seen, and aside from 
the unusual delicacy of the carving, 
had a peculiar, faint; but penetrating 


fragrance that clung to_everything 
that April wore, and was the only 
perfume that she used. I have hunt- 
ed the world over since for such 
scented amber and have been laugh- 
ed at for my pains, except by one 
dealer in an out-of-the-way corner 
of Persia, who not only understood 
what I wanted, but had once posses- 
sed a necklace of it. 

April’s set comprised many pieces 
—a half-dozen small hair-pins, be- 
sides a high comb, a heart-shaped 
brooch, and one in the form of a 
spray of flowers with foliage, a 
round belt buckle, a necklace of 
graduated, carved beads, and a chain 
like it about a yard long that fas- 
tened at the belt at one end and had 
a clasp intended for a fan at the 
other. 

Connected with this fan chain was 
a legend. The amber had been hand- 
ed down through five generations of 
daughters of the house of Chesley, 
and this chain had originally been 
much longer, but as each successive 
owner died, a bead dropped from 
the string and was lost. 

One might think that April would 
be an incongruous, conspicuous fig- 
ure when outside the rooms which 
made a fitting and harmonious set- 
ting for her. But she was not, ex- 
cept that her beauty was remark- 
able. The grey, tailor-made street 
gowns that she wore were like man 
others, though usually adorned with 
a soft yellow velvet stock, and in fol- 
lowing our charming California 
fashion of wearing flowers, she al- 
ways chose yellow ones—jonquils, - 
daffodills, marguerites, roses, what- 
ever was in season—while her grey 
“tailor” or big felt hat was distinc- 
tive only because of the twist of pale 
yellow velvet tucked under the brim 
against her hair. 

But in-doors she was a figure to 
dream of. As different from other 
women (I had almost said children, 
and in truth she was as much one 
as the other) as it is possible to con- 
ceive. 

One day she’d come in to dinner 
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with her hair in two childish braids, 
her grey frock fastened in the back, 
made high at the throat, but with 
no covering nor ornament on the 
perfect arms. Then perhaps the 
next evening she would appear in 
all the dignity of high coiffeur, de- 
collete and train, with the amber 
gleaming in hair, on arms, at throat 
and belt. 

Every night April played for us 
(and sometimes sang) such old airs 

s “Mary of Argyle,” “Make me No 
Gaudy Chaplets,’ “Bonnie Doon,” 
“Drink to Me Only With Thine 
Eyes,” or perhaps the Colonel’s fa- 
vorite, “Sweet Afton,” and a host of 
others like them. Never by any 
chance tunes more modern than bits 
from the standard operas, of which 
she was passionately fond. 

So the days and weeks and 
months slipped away until spring 
brought her bonnie blossoms to us 
again, and earth’s April starred the 
world with primroses. But with 
their coming came a longing to our 
April’s heart that showed in wistful 
eyes and long hours of idle silence 
that filled my heart with vague fore- 
bodings of—I knew not what. It 
dimmed the soft spring light; its 
shadow stretched across the sum- 
mer, and October brings to me, al- 
ways, a curious sense of being the 
anniversary of my own death. 

April and I had dined alone that 
night, the Colonel being absent on 
a business trip, and after dinner we 
had gone into the dimly lighted liv- 
ing room, and April had curled up 
on a heap of floor cushions by the 
low window. 

All day it had rained, but to- 
night there was a summer softness 
in the autumn air and the night was 
white and clear, with “a sickle moon 
gleaning ’mid the stars.” The sash 
was up, and through the open win- 
dow floated the sweet, “tangy” scent 
of the wetted earth, blended with the 
smell of the lavender in the bed just 
beneath the sill; but stronger, dis- 
tinct from the mingled odors of the 
night, was the strange, subtle per- 
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fume of April’s amber. 

Her gown was of grey crepe with 
a low, heart-shaped bodice, and her 
arms were bare. She held them out 
to the cool air with a little longing 
gesture; the amber gleaming in the 
light. 

“April, you must not sit by that 
open window,” I remonstrated, “the 
Colonel would never forgive me if 
I allowed you to fall ill while he was 
away,’ and I pulled down the win- 
dow in spite of her protest: “But I 
love it so! The moonlight is so per- 
fect after the long, cloudy day; L’m 
just as warm—feel * and she 
laid a fever-hot hand on mine. 

“All the more reason for not tak- 
ing cold. I'll fasten the curtain 
back—so—and put out the gas and 
fix your cushions all “comfy” so you 
can lie here and have a lovely view 
of the moon and garden without fear 
of the dampness.” 

Silence fell between us for nearly 
an hour. April’s head pillowed up- 
on her arms against the broad win- 
dow sill, I lounging in the Turkish 
chair farther back in the shadow of 
the room. 

“Do you know all about me? Why 
I came here, I means’ 

“No, but I should like very much 
to hear.” 

“I thought perhaps Cousin An- 
drew had told you,” she answered, 
more as if thinking aloud than re- 
plying to me. “I never knew any- 
thing about him,” she went on, “but 
it aches here,” with a childish little 
movement of her hands against her 
breast, “and I’d like to tell some 
one—perhaps it would make it eas- 
ier. You have been so good to me’ 
—with a wistful smile—“you won't 
mind if | tell you?” 

She looked so fragile, so young, 
the white light flooding the upturn- 
ed face and striking tiny, yellow 
sparks from the amber in her hair— 
I longed to take her in my arms and 
fold her close and warm from all 
pain, from all heartache. 

I leaned forward, taking the hand 
she had laid upon my chair, and was 
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glad the darkness hid from her my 
tearful eyes. She seemed to me a 
pathetic figure, always; even in her 
gaiety, and to-night something in 
her pleading face touched me to the 
quick. 

“Teil me anything—everything— 
dear, if it will help you.” 

But, ah! I never dreamed that it 
would be what it was. 

April turned, looking out into the 
garden for a time, then, without 
preface, she began her story. 

“T think you know that my father 
and mother are dead—that I live 
with an aunt. But perhaps you do 
not know that this aunt had a son— 
Carroll. Carroll was four years older 
than 1; you know I was seventeen 
my last birthday, on the 12th of 
April. I was only a baby when I 
went to live with Carroll’s mother, 
and we grew up together. Ah, he 
was so good to me! Took care of 
me, played with me as I grew older, 
was always ready to leave his boy 
friends to go with me or do for me. 
All the memories of my babyhood, 
of my childhood and girlhood clus- 
ter around Carroll. He was every- 
thing to me; father, mother, brother 
and sister it seemed; all that one 
soul can be to another. In our fam- 
ily the cousins have inter-married 
for generations, so as we grew older, 
it was but natural that Carroll and 
I should be betrothed. Aunt Ches- 
ley did not approve; she said there 
had been too much of cousins mar- 
rying already. But all her argu- 
ments availed her nothing—though 
probably she was right. The only 
thing we would consent to was that 
we would wait until I was eighteen. 
I was more than willing; I wanted 
to study and make myself a worthy 
wife for Carroll. So I went away to 
school and he to college, to fill the 
years as best we might and plan and 
hope for the time when we should 
be together—always together,” she 
repeated drearily—‘“ah, Carroll, Car- 
roll!” ‘ 

She spoke as if to herself, then 
went on: “His first vacation he spent 
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with some friends in Maryland, and 
while out hunting was accidentally 
shot. They brought him home to 
us—to Aunt Chesley and to me. He 
lived only three days after that, and 
I did not seem to get over the shock, 
so Aunt Chesley took me_ every- 
where she could for a change for 
nearly a year; then at last she wrote 
and asked Cousin Andrew if I.could 
come here for a while to see if I 
couldn’t forget. You’ve been’ so 
good to me, but somehow I don’t 
seem to forget, and lately I’ve begun 
to remember more than ever, and I 
think I'll go back to Virginia to 
Aunt Chesley. She must be very 
lonely ; she’s all alone, while Cousin 
Andrew has you. Besides, it isn’t 
the same—quite. I’ve always lived 
with Aunt Chesley, and never knew 
much of Cousin Andrew till this 
year, so I reckon he won't miss me 
very much, and sometimes I think I 
wouldn’t be so tired all the time if 
I were at home; then, too, I feel so 
far away from Carroll here, and 
there—I think,’ she added slowly, 
“T think I'll go home.” 

She finished bravely, calmly. Not 
a tear, not a sob, broke the pitiful 
story. As far as visible emotion 
went, she told it as something apart 
from herself. It was as if a whole 
lifetime of sorrow had been crowd- 
ed into the few years she had lived. 
Child though she was, she had a 
woman’s capacity for suffering. 

She was so young—so young! 
Perhaps the elasticity of youth 
The flame of hope for her flashed in 
me only to die instantly. I, too, was 
young, yet not for a moment did 
I doubt the inevitableness of my 
fate. This was not the beginning of 
sorrow for either, but the climax for 
both. Through what ages we had 
endured, or through what forms our 
souls had passed, did not matter; 
this was the culmination of pain. 
Youth, strength, time, nothing could 
avail. The blackness of that night 
would never lift. Joy had gone for- 
ever, and in her place was grey- 
garbed Grief. 




















An April Primrose. 


April sat looking out at the ghost- 
ly shapes ot the garden; the brave, 
sombre eyes undimmed, while lL 
clenched my hands and teeth and 
thanked God for the darkness that 
hid my suffering from the tender 
heart, that, had it known, would 
have bled anew for me. 

I never knew what 1 said to com- 
fort April, nor how I managed to 
tell the Colonel of her desire to go 
home. 

The dear old fellow placed not a 
single obstacle in her path; though 
his heart was well-nigh broken and 
he seemed to age from that moment. 
April felt the shadow of our sorrow 
and with something of wistful sur- 
prise that she had grown so dear, 
voluntarily offered to stay until af- 
ter Christmas. “That our last Christ- 
mas together might be a merry one,” 
she said. Oh, April! April! 


* * * K 


Let me pass over the weeks from 
then until she left us. All the 
strength that was in me was needed 
to hide my suffering from April’s 
eyes. I was almost glad when the 
morning dawned, late in February, 
that took her from us. I cannot 
write of the parting—enough that 
she went, and the Colonel with her; 
at least to the point where Aunt 
Chesley would come to meet her. 
The Colonel was glad of this; he 
dreaded to waken old memories that 
would overwhelm him if he returned 
to Virginia, and though he would 
not hear of April’s going alone with 
her old Mammy, it was a relief when 
he could once more close the door 
of the Past behind him and settle 
down to our old life, that was deso- 
late indeed, because we had known 
something fuller and brighter. 
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It broke my heart to see his wist- 
ful eyes wander, evening after even- 
ing to the now ever empty vase— 
the symbol of our empty hearts and 
flowerless lives—and 1 almost re- 
joiced to note that his loneliness 
would not be long. 

Little by little he failed; and the 
waning of the year found him un- 
able to leave his room. Gradually 
he slipped away from us, and one 
morning in April, going in to see if 
he was awake, Joshua found him 
with peaceful face, from which 
Death had tenderly obliterated all 
lines of sorrow and regret. 

The afternoon on which we buried 
the dear old Colonel, the 12th of 
April, was bitterly cold and wet; 
coming in late, chilled to the bone 
and weary to exhaustion, I threw 
myself on the divan near the fire in 
the living room. 

For weeks I had hardly closed my 
eyes. In his weakness the Colonel 
had slept but little, and so long as 
he was awake, I would not leave 
him ; now I slept as one only sleeps 
when responsibility is ended, and 
nature has reached the limit of en- 
durance. 

It was almost dawn when I was 
awakened by the imperative, insist- 
ent ring that heralds a messenger; 
and I staggered to my feet just as 
Joshua entered the room, a yellow 
envelope in his hand. 

No need to read the telegram he 
gave me, for the room was filled with 
a pungently sweet perfume, and as 
he raised the curtain the growing 
light fell full upon the vase holding 
a bunch of primroses. 

They swayed slightly, as if moved 
by some mysterious breath—while 
on the shelf beneath them lay a 
large amber bead. 








THE CITY OF PORTLAND 





BY FREDERICK ALFRED MARRIOTT 





Portland Harbor. 


66 ORTLAND the Rose City,” 
“Portland, the Beautiful,” 
“Portland. the Pearl of the 

Pacific,” as the metropolis and pride 

of the Northwest is variously called, 





is fortunate in having more natural 
advantages than is possessed by 
many cities in the world, and to 
these have been added artificial fa- 
cilities of wide ramifications, which, 
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Portland Hotel. 
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together, gives Portland a most en- 
vious position in the family of 
cities. Perhaps those who selected 
the site did not know that they were 
locating a city right in the natural 
avenues of the going and coming of 
commerce and travel, in all the great 
Northwest, but that is what they did. 
Moreover, the city was destined to 
become the center and focus of trans- 
portation lines leading throughout 
the interior, down to the sea and 
across its waters. Portland is not 
only the metropolis of the North- 
west, but it is a thoroughly metro- 
politan city in appearance and in 
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Oregon Savings Bank, Portland. 


conveniences, and, what is _ still 
more, from its beginnings as a trade 
center, Portland has attracted to it 
men of great wealth, wide business 
experience and of enterprise. This 
is seen in the rapid growth in the nu- 
merical strength and in the self-evi- 
dent fact that scarcely anywhere 

‘ _— will so much individual wealth be 
“Feecstnt ines” < found in a community of the same 
population. This insures, of course, 
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Ladd & Tilton Bank. 


business houses in great number, 
whose commerciai rating is the high- 
est—the several firms being rated it 
more than $50,000,000, with surplus 
bank deposits and current accounts 
that stand for millions of dollars. 
And the yearly bank clearings show 
a steady increase of such proportions 
that it is easy to see commercial op- 
erations are swelling in volume at 
a marvelous, yet healthy, rate. 














The Hotel Eaton, Por..and. 





Wells Fargo Bank. 

First .vational Bank. 
Merchants’ National Bank. 
United States National Bank. 
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A prominent real estate firm. 


As is well known, Portland is 
most beautifully situated on the Wil- 
lamette River, twelve miles above 
the confluence of that river and the 
‘Columbia. The picturesqueness of 
the location is never tiresome. The 
mighty mountains overhanging and 





the broad and fertile valleys spread- 
ing out their richness never lose 
their attractiveness. Indeed, they 
seem to stimulate the activities of 
the business enterprises, and give 
fresh impetus to business ventures. 
If evidence is needed of how people 





A. B. Steinbach & Co. building, Portland. 
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The City of Portland. 











private offices. 


Fleishner Mayer Co., 


are attracted to Portland, one need 
go no turther than the last census 
and compare figures with the pre- 
vious enumeration. In 1890 Port- 
land had a population of 46,000; in 
1900, 90,000; and at the beginning 
of 1904 about 125,000. This is a 
marvelous growth in that it repre- 
sents for the most part acquisitions 
that represent new capital, new busi- 
ness enterprises, more mechanical 
skill, and more of that class who are 
so situated that they may lead a 
life of elegant leisure. Naturally, 
the business centers of the city have 
grown in stately business blocks, 
and in palatial residences beyond. 
Street transportation facilities, ho- 
tels and places of amusement have 
multiplied during this expansion in 
population and of employed capital. 

The fact is, whatever Portland 
does, it does in the most substantial 
and attractive way. The city builds 
and expands for the future as well as 
for the day, and so long as that is 
the spirit of the people, there will be 
nothing to fear from any rival in the 
great Northwest. It is claimed by 
even those who have no direct in- 
terest that Portland is the most sub- 
stantial city, both as to structures 
and commercial credit of any busi- 
ness center of America of pro- 
portional population. But of one 
thing there is no doubt. Portland’s 
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commercial supremacy in the North- 
west rests upon a firm basis, and the 
basis is the erection of business 
houses and public buildings in ad- 
vance of pressing demands; added 
conveniences for trade and traffic; 
artificial advantages tor expediting 
the accumulation and distribution of 
merchandise and factory products, 


mand ample capital to further all le- 
gitimate and promising enterprises. 


Portland is great in all the ways of 
metropolitan energy, business ca- 
pacity, and far-reaching common 
sense, and above all, the people are 
of one accord in their admiration for 
their town. 

Among the more imposing build- 
ings of recent erection that might 
te mentioned, which are herein illus- 
trated, are the Meier & Frank De- 
partment store, which is the largest 
in the Northwest; the Neustadter 
Bros., the Behnke & Walker, the 
Fleishner-Mayer Co., the Goodyear 
Rubber Co., the Portland Hotel, the 
new Eaton Hotel, and the Rountree 
and Diamond. But of course this 
is far from being a complete list of 
Portland’s business edifices. A nec- 
essary requirement, buildings or no 




















Equitable Savings and Loan Association. 
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buildings, is a place to get whole- 
some eatables, and as epicureans 
know, the Calumet restaurant’s ta- 
bles fairly groan under their weight 
of “good things to eat.” 

The Goodyear Rubber Company 
is one of the conspicuous business 
enterprises of Portland, at the cor- 
ner of Pine and 4th streets. The 
building has seven stories and base- 
ment, with a frontage of one hun- 
dred feet, and was erected especially 
for the Goodyear Company, which 
carries the largest and most com- 
plete stock of rubber goods in the 
country. The officers of the Port- 
land Company are R. H. Pease, 
President ; J. A. Shepard, Secretary ; 
F, S. West, manager. 

Of course, in a great and active 
city like Portland, the real estate 
agent is an essential factor. And 
in this particular, the firm of Roun- 
tree & Diamond, composed of New- 
ton W. Rountree and Arthur R. 
Diamond, supply the needed de- 
mands. For fifteen years, this firm 
has stood in the forefront of real es- 
tate transfers, its business aggregat- 
ing over $1,000,000, among these 
transactions being the Dekurn 
building to Charles Sweeney for 
$450,000, and the Council building to 
H. C. Breeden for $100,000. But 
city property is not the only real 
estate Rountree & Diamond rep- 
resent. Improved and unimproved 
lands in different parts of the North- 
west with full description and maps, 
will be found on file in their office. 

The railways centering at Portland 
have kept pace with the growing 
demands of travel and commerce by 
erecting handsome and convenient 
passenger stations and large freight 
houses so that trade and travel is 
expedited by service of the very 
best kind. In fact, nature and the 
genius of man have made Portland 
a wonderfully delightiul residence 
and busiress city. 





I Neustadter Bros. 
2 Goodyear Ruober Co. 
3 Meier & Frank department store. 























THE MODEL ACADEMY 





BY CORNELIUS WILLEMS 


HE first aim of the Hill Mili- 

tary Academy of Portland, 

Ore., is to thoroughly prepare 
its pupils for admission to the best 
universities, or for pursuits in the 
channels of commerce and finance. 
But as a part of the first aim, the 
matter of inculcating sound ethical 
principles and fostering physical 
growth and health, is carefully con- 
sidered. All schools present high 
ideals of conduct of life, but the re- 
straints, the wholesome influence 
and the incentive to be great in the 
little as well as in the larger ways 
of advancement are hardly to be 
found complete in the ordinary day 
school. It is only during the hours 
of actual recitation that the day 
school can exercise much influence 
over pupils, and at those times 
everything is subordinated to the 
work in hand. There could be no 
social life nor means for ethical cul- 
ture when the teachers come in con- 
tact with their pupils only for the 
little time set apart for recitation 
and review. But it is just as im- 
portant, perhaps more’ important, 
that a proper code of ethics be the 
tule and guide out of the school room 
as that the recitations should be 
blameless. It is for this reason large- 
ly that purely day schools fail to 
impress their pupils with the very 
solemn and serious fact that to 
know what the books say is not 
enough. There are many avenues 
leading out into the busy world of 
stern realities, and only he whose 
heart as well as mind has_ been 
trained knows what to avoid and 
what to embrace. 

In this matter, the Hill Academy 
seems to have the right understand- 
ing, and also a proper appreciation 
of the responsibility it assumes in 
undertaking the moral as well as the 
intellectual development of young 
gentlemen whose parents’ entrust 


the social as well as the school life 
of their boys to the institution. But 
merely ethical culture as a part of 
the preparedness for the university 
or the field of business strife is not 
enough. Manners—good manners— 
a lofty sense of personal responsibil- 
ity and the importance of avoidance 
of habits which belittle one in one’s 
own estimation, do, or should, enter 
into the daily routine of school life. 
But unless the pupils are in touch 
with their teachers during all the 
days and hours of their school life, 
it does not seem possible to safe- 
guard them from those things which 
lead astray 

Then another most decidedly help- 
ful influence in and about the Hill 
Military Academy is a well-conduct- 
ed system of social entertainments, 
which include socials, parties, hops, 
and the like, given by the officers 
and cadets. It is to be observed, 
too, that the quarters of the pupils 
are comfortable, home-like and al- 
most bordering on the sumptuous. In 
short, every appointment for the 
home life of the school, as well as 
for the hours of study and recitation, 
as well as for outdoor recreation, 
is calculated to conduce to comfort, 
and to what is here made pleasur- 
able, school days. That this is quite 
sustained by the facts could not be 
questioned in the face of the fact 
that during his career as an educa- 
tor, Dr. Hill, Principal and Founder 
of the Academy, has had more than 
two thousand pupils under his 
charge, and no one, pupil or ob- 
server, has ever reflected upon the 
management of the school or the 
efficiency of the Academy’s methods 
of training and instruction. More 
of just such schools are needed in 
America, if our institutions are to 
be maintained on a level of intellec- 
tual and moral worth with that in- 
culcated by Dr. Hill. 4° 
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A BUSINESS EDUCATION 





BY MALCOLM REEVES 





J. M. Walker. 
H. W. Behnke. 


BUSINESS education should 

have its beginnings in a theo- 

retical knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of commodity interchange, 
and debits and credits. With this 
foundation for the activities of the 
realities of the bank, the factory, the 
store and the counting-room, the 
man builds his superstructure from 
such materials as experience, obser- 
vation and current events. Very 
true, one may enter the avenues of 
life without even a theoretical in- 
sight into the philosophy of trade 
and traffic, or one may jump from 
the low level of no experience to the 
heights of supervision, but it would 
be through favoritism, not merit. 
But even so, he would still have to 
learn the lesson, and almost always 
it is at the expense of the enterprise, 


which is crippled and retarded dur- 
ing the period of his learning the 
lesson. 

The soldier is not assigned to po- 
sitions of responsibility—even in the 
ranks as a private—until he is quali- 
fied by drill, discipline and precision 
in methods. The same is true, or 
should be true, in assigning young 
men more especially to positions of 
leadership, or subordinate respon- 
sibility in the field of commerce. To 
be successful, like the soldier, he 
must first be a theoretical business 
man, then assume actual duties. 

The question, then, is what should 
be the theoretical training prepara- 
tory to supervising the several 
agencies in the conduct of actual 
enterprises? Perhaps the idea here 
intended to convey could not better 
be presented than by an analysis of 
the system of theoretical business 
training which the Behnke-Walker 
Business College of Portland, Or., 
has used for some years, This sys- 
tem, although theoretical, is made so 
real by imaginary commodities of 
commerce, of apparently real items 
of book entry and seemingly actual 
money-changing in bank operations 
that the student almost deals in and 
handles all the items of accounts in 
reality. The advantage, therefore, 
of the Behnke-Walker system lies in 
this. The student upon leaving the 
institution enters the channels of 
the activities of business operations 
so thoroughly equipped with a 
knowledge of the intricacies of de- 
tail that it seems to him that the ac- 
tual is merely the continuation of the 
theoretical, so practical in all its 
ramifications was the theoretical ex- 
perience. That is to say, a young 
man graduating from the Behnke- 
Walker Business College enters the 
currents of business life as a soldier 
-esumes field duties after having ac- 
quired a thorough knowledge of the 
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art and science of war in the theo- 
retical school. 

It would be far better for the 
youth of the United States if there 
were more institutions like the 
Behnke-Walker College. Were that 
system generally adopted, the in- 
coming managers of the nation’s in- 
dustrial, commercial and banking in- 
terests would be fully equal to any 
demand of the ever-changing condi- 
tions of trade movements, for it am- 
ply provides for a thorough know- 
ledge of the details of the practical 
and the intellectual requirements of 
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the counting-room, the bank, the 
factory, the railway, the ship, and 
all the sources of material and pro- 
duction by a theoretical equipment 
bordering so hard upon the practical 
that it is essentially that kind of 
knowledge of business conduct 
which experience gives. That the 
Behnke-Walker system is thorough- 
ly appreciated becomes self-evident 
when the scores of young men in 
attendance are seen bending over 
their studies. That sight alone is 
well worth a visit to the institution. 
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Smelting Works, Detroit Copper Company, Morenci, 
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A GREAT COPPER PLANT 





BY MARK 


NE of the most distinguished 
and forceful factors in the ma- 
terial unfoldment of Arizona 
is the Detroit Copper Company, 
whose plant is located at Morenci. 
It cannot be said to be the largest 


On the Way to Morenci. The Train. 





SULLIVAN 


mining enterprise in the territory, 
but it may be said that because of 
the company’s clear and comprehen- 
sive business methods, its fiery en- 
ergy and unyielding attacks upon 
and final removal of obstacles that 
would seriously impede the desired 
expansion of the channels of the 
company’s operations, exert an in- 
fluence in all lines of business en- 
terprises which everywhere stimu- 
lates to greater energy and more de- 
termined effort. In a sense, the De- 
troit Company is leaven in Arizona’s 
business world. That is, it sets the 
pace—a rapid yet conservative pace 
—in all the ways of thorough-going 
business activity, which stimulates 
and urges forward to overcome hesi- 
tation and doubt. All this is being 
felt in Arizona’s business channels. 

The evolution of the ownership 
of the Morenci mines shows how 
business discernment and daring is 
rewarded by the most satisfying re- 
sults. Twenty-five years ago, these 
mines were scarcely known, and not 
known at all in their reality. A lit- 
tle development work had been done 
from year to year, though enough to 
create a belief in the minds of a 
few that the claims ntight be made 
valuable. About this time a Denver 
capitalist heard of the possibilities 
of the Morenci region, and later on 
he secured several of the claims, and 
at once began systematic develop- 
ment. In a little while the outside 
world was made aware that the 
Morenci field was rich in low-grade 
copper ore, and that the deposits 
were well-nigh inexhaustible. The 
fame of the new discovery was not 
long in reaching Michigan, nor was 
it long after it reached that far-away 
State that a few capitalists of De- 
troit visited the Morenci to see if it 
offered profitable employment of 
capital. They found it far more 
promising than the reports had sug: 
gested, and they at once secured the 
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A Great Copper Plant. 








several claims, and immediately or- 
ganized what has since been known 
as the Detroit Copper Company. 

In 1882 the company was serious- 
ly interrupted in its operations by 
Geronimo, the marauding Apache 
chief, who divided his band of mur- 
derers into small squads, and disas- 
trously raided all that part of Ari- 
zona. Until 1884 the company had 
only discouragements, though the 
vast wealth of the deposits was 
never doubted. About this time, 
work was resumed, and ever since 
there has been a steady but conser- 
vative expansion of the enterprise, 
with additions to the machinery de- 
partment as rapidly as the increas- 
ing volume of output demanded, un- 
til now it is one of the leading cop- 
per plants in America, with an) 
equipment that is second to none int 
any country. The policy of the 
company seems to be to leave noth- 
ing undone that is calculated to re- 
veal the entire wealth of the depos- 
its, and for that reason the mana- 
gers employ every agency that gives 
promise of aiding in expediting and 
cheapening the cost of production. 

The people of Arizona fully ap- 
preciate the earnestness, energy aud 
liberality of the Detroit Company. 
The first actual reduction of ore in 
Morenci was started by William 
Church, with and by means of the 
financial support of Phelps, Dodge 
& Co., of New York—the two at that 
time owning the stock of the com- 
pany. In 1897 Mr. Church sold to 
Phelps, Dodge & Co. his interest, 
making them sole owners. The 
Detroit Company will always be held 
in high esteem by the people of Ari- 
zona for its force of character, busi- 
ness methods and liberal policy. In 
short, the Detroit Company is rec- 
ognized as one of Arizona’s greatest 
and best business enterprises. 
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TO BE A GREAT CITY 


BY G; C. FRANCE 


N the year 1811, while the great 
Northwest was still, for the most 
part, an unexplored wilderness, 

John Jacob Astor, of New York, the 
venturesome fur buyer and exporter, 
established a trading post near the 
mouth of the Celumbia River, and 
his agents named it Astoria. That 
was the beginning of this, one of 
Oregon’s most active business cen- 
ters. But the history of Astoria is 
the history of the entire Columbia 
River watershed, for Astoria was the 
one ocean shipping point, and from 
it business enterprises penetrated 
the interior. From the day that As- 
tor established a fur agency at As- 
toria, the place has been conspicu- 
ous as the centre of produce and 
merchandise accumulation and dis- 
tribution for the vast and highly pro- 
ductive region of what in recent 
years has been known as Northwest- 
ern Oregon and Southwestern 
Washington, and the chief supply 
point for more than 25,000 people liv- 
ing in the interior. Although the 
population of Astoria does not much 
exceed 14,000, it is a cosmopolitan 
city, its population representing al- 
most every nationality, which means 
that its business channels are fuli of 
activity all the time. 

In a sense, Astoria is the most im- 

portant business point in Oregon, 


although the second in size. It is 
so very enterprising that it keeps 
abreast of the times in whatever 
is calculated to add beauty, conven- 
ience and stability, and there is such 
a complete absence of petty jealous- 
ies that prospectors for business lo- 
cations are encouraged to anchor 
right there and become a part of the 
city's commercial strength. An- 
other thing about Astoria that a 
good many are ignorant of is, it has 











Pyramid Rock and Columbia river, A. & 
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City water reservoir, Astoria. 


the only fresh water harbor of im- 
portance in the world, with the Pa- 
cific Ocean only ten miles distant, 
which gives it shipping facilities 
that are not enjoyed by many deep- 
water trade cities; beside, the har- 
bor is not only equal to the largest 
ships, but it is extensive enough to 
give ample accommodations to all 
the shipping of the Northwest, while 








Astoria water supply—headgate. 


the whart facilities are very exten- 
sive, and there is plenty of room 
for more. 

Some idea of the enterprise of the 
people of Astoria will be had when 
it is stated that when the Astoria 
and Columbia River Railway pro- 
ject was undertaken, the citizens 


promptly subscribed $1,500,000 in 
money and land, or nearly $200 for 
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every man, woman and child. No 
greater faith in the present strength 
and future greatness of a site could 
be shown, but the investment was 
in no sense a venture. It was a 
sound and paying investment. Be- 
ing pre-eminently a Pacific Slope 
port, the transcontinental roads will 
be obliged sooner or later to add As- 
toria to their coast termini. But 
perhaps Astoria’s greatest basis for 
future expansion is in the lumber 
and fishing industries. Why, the 
merchantable timber in the forests 
adjacent to the city is good for 75,- 
000,000,000 feet of lumber. That 
alone is enough to make Astoria 
great and rich. The salmon indus- 
try is no small item in Astoria’s fu- 
ture possibilities. At the rate of in- 
crease in recent years, in the not 
distant future the annual product 
will have a value of not less than 
$10,000,000. Other lines of fishing 
industries are of no little importance 
and they, too, are destined to be- 
come great sources of wealth. 

But while all these natural advan- 
tages are on every hand, the citi- 
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zens have not been so blinded by 
their magnitude as to forget that 
large, strong and commodious busi- 
ness houses, warehouses, banking 
institutions, electric street railways, 
high-class places of amusements, 
churches, schools, libraries and 
handsome residences on well-kept 
streets, are important. In these par- 
ticulars, Astoria is altogether up to 
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The Golden State. 


date, and fully up to every present 
requirement, but the citizens are not 
stopping at that. Plans are being 
matured all the time to establish fa- 
cilities to accommodate the grow- 
ing volume of trade and merchan- 
dise. In fact, the business men of 
Astoria are exceedingly progressive, 
but conservative withal, and there 
is no good reason why the little city 
should not grow in every direction 
in the channels of commerce. Cer- 
tainly nature has given the city’s 
site superior advantages; besides, 
it is so situated that it lies in the 
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main trade currents of the coast 
country, and by all the laws of trade 
movements, Astoria could not be 
passed by. And, what is by no 
means a small matter, the business 
welfare of Astoria is in the hands 
of men who know how to utilize 
every one of the city’s sources of 
growth. 


(To be continued in the June and 
July issues. Meanwhile, the Astoria 
Chamber of Commerce will cheer- 
fully furnish all desired information 
about Astoria and Clatsop County.) 
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THE GOLDEN STATE 


BY EMMA PLAYTER 


SEABURY 


The Golden State, by the Western Sea, 
Where the roses garland my world for me, 
And the blue waves reach for enchanted lands, 
And scatter their shells on the gleaming sands, 
Atune with their souls sweet melody. 


A-swoon with its odorous ecstacy, 
The passion flower, a flaming plea, 
Reaches for love with her velvet hands 
In the Golden State. 


O carry me back; for I fain would flee 
Where hearts are warm, as the winds are free, 
Where the peppers nod, and the palms expand, 
And my castles in Spain, on the gleaming strand, 
Are kissed by the tides of the purple sea, 
In the Golden State. 





ECONOMIC 


BY THOS. 


HE Economic Fact,” by Mr. 

Austin Lewis, in the Febru- 
ary Overland Monthly, 
which was intended to be a reply to 
“An Appeal to the People of the 
West,” by Mr. John Roberts, in the 
January Overland Monthly, reads 
like one who is blind and uncertain 
of his footing, trying to lead another 
whose vision is obstructed by the 
shadows of vagaries out into the 
sun-lit open of the science and phil- 
osophy of Government. The conclu- 
sions of Mr. Roberts are as thin as 
air. His premises are lacking in 
every essential that is needed to give 
them those qualities of logical rea- 
soning and stability of purpose that 
the experience of the ages affirms 
to be fundamentally right. From 
the viewpoint of history, Mr. Lewis 
is vainly chasing a drove of eco- 
nomic ignis fatuui over the mias- 
matic marshes of prejudice, and 
breathing a mental atmosphere that 
is burdened with poisonous efflu- 
vium of dead and decomposing fail- 
ures to wreck natural law against 
the impossible, born of feverish hal- 
lucination. And yet the world is 
all the wiser for such wide circula- 
tion of th strangely bewildering, 
quicksand-like utterances of Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Lewis, for in them 
is a lesson which the people might 
learn to their profit—a lesson that 
comes as a warning to students of 
the science of Government to avoid 
the danger that would lurk in be- 
coming mentally dazed by the rhe- 
torical embellishments and seductive 
sophistry of these two exponents of 
the most unreal and fanciful of eco- 
nomic idealism. 

For our political ills, for our low 
level of intellectual and moral force. 
and for our lack of understanding 
and appreciation of our economic 
miseries, Mr. Roberts kindly  ex- 
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FALLACIES 


B. WILSON 


cuses us. It is not we who are to be 
blamed, because in the density of 
our ignorance and: stupidity we, the 
people, are led by a “false standard- 
bearer.”” Mr. Roberts is pleased, too, 
to further hold us, the masses, 
blameless because we are a “swinish 
multitude, with rings in our noses, 
to which are fastened chains, the 
other ends of which are held and 
pulled by the hand of “the false 
standard-bearer.” 

“Hush, rash prince,” the prelate 
said, “yon visioned form is thine 
own.” 

Mr. Koberts is greatly mistaken. 
He is not acquainted with his fellow- 
citizens. Certainly there are ‘false 
standard bearers,” but they carry the 
banner of socialism, anarchism, law- 
lessness and kindred “economic” 
monstrosities. True, they draw the 
people unto them, but as does the 
passing circus when, socialistic-like, 
it is equipped with calliope, clown 
and animals. If Mr. Roberts sees 
only a “swinish multitude” conduct- 
ing the industrial, commercial, finan- 
cial, transportation and agricultural 
forces of the nation, and sees only 
“swinish” instinct and intellectuality 
in those whom the people commis- 
sion from time to time to conduct 
and administer their national inter- 
ests, will he be good enough to indi- 
cate his standard of measure? 

But the burden of Mr. Roberts’ 
and Mr. Lewis’ philosophy of Gov- 
ernment, though an effort is made 
by each to conceal the cloven-foot, 
is socialism as the fundamental prin- 
ciple of national life, and confisca- 
tion of private property for general 
distribution the ethical standard for 
the administration of the nation’s 
business concerns and interests. Mr. 
Roberts says: “What is used by the 
people must be installed by them, 
and we must mulct any other power 
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that reaches out for supremacy.” Al- 
though Mr. Roberts’ brand of ‘“‘eco- 
nomics” contemplates the adoption 
of a system of “appropriation” of 
other people’s property, it falls very 
far short of Mr. Lewis’ ambition in 
that direction. The process pro- 
posed by Mr. Roberts to plunder 
those who have to give to those who 
have not, suits Mr. Lewis, but he 
rebels at even the faintest sugges- 
tion that when the “public utilities” 
are in the possession of the masses 
they shall be conducted, managed, 
operated or superintended by men 
who have the capacity and the ex- 
perience necessary to operate such 
mammoth enterprises. The men 
who built up these great “utilities” 
are necessarily dishonest, else they 
could never have accomplished such 
gigantic results; hence, they are 
to be eliminated from the “new or- 
der of things,” and in their stead the 
“masses of workers” will supply the 
brains, the executive ability and the 
of detail to 


necessary knowledge 
conduct all these stolen utilities. 
Let us analyze, or at least make 
a rough estimate of what the effect 
would be if Mr. Lewis’s socialistic 
theories of Government were adopt- 
ed by the people as a national pol- 


icy. First, we should have to re- 
solve ourselves into a nation of 
thieves ; second, steal by confiscation 
all the public utilities now owned by 
individuals; third, eliminate the 
tried and successful business brains 
of the country from the list of par- 
ticipants in the conduct and opera- 
tion of the utilities ; third, place these 
vast properties under the control of 
the “masses of workers,” workers 
who have failed utterly to accumu- 
late a surplus of $100 from years of 
employment, men who are deficient 
in mental and moral force, who have 
not the capacity to rise above the 
“hand to mouth” condition of exist- 
ence. But let us suppose the “utili- 
ties” are to be “installed” by the 
“will of the people.” About what 
would be the magnitude of the rob- 
bery? According to the last census 
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the “public utilities” of the United 
States, including industrial plants, 
but not agricultural “trusts and 
combines,’ have an earning power 
value of twenty-five thousand mil- 
lion dollars. ‘there is not enough 
cash in the world to buy and pay 
for them. 

But the plan of the socialist does 
not contemplate re-imbursing the 
owners of the “utilities.” The plan 
is to take possession of them by 
force, give them over to the “masses 
of workers” to superintend and op- 
erate, pro bono publico, and thus re- 
duce the now utilities-owner class 
to a beggar class, and elevate the 
“masses of workers” to the epaulet- 
ted class, and all by a system of 
confiscation that would put to shame 
the Chinese pirates of a century ago. 

Did anybody ever see a socialist 
who was not willing to wear the 
epaulets of a capitalist? Did any- 
body ever see a socialist who did not 
condemn socialism when the Lord 
of good luck filled his coffers with 
gold? Did anybody ever see a social- 
ist who did not expect to be a man- 
ager of some sort when socialism 
prevails: Did anybody ever see a 
socialist who was willing to be a 
hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water when socialism rules the land? 
Did anybody ever see a socialist who 
was not making money for himself, 
directly or indirectly, by advocating 
socialism? Is it not true that so- 
cialistic theories of Government are 
a commercial commodity that is sold 
to the discontented as a “cure all,” 
and that its orators and leaders live 
on the misfortunes and credulity of 
the never-to-do-well? 

As an initial movement to national 
ownership of public utilities, Mr. 
Roberts and Mr. Lewis would be 
willing to have the public utilities of 
San Francisco managed and _ con- 
ducted bv the municipality. Let us 
see about that. The public utilities 
of San Francisco have a valuation of 
not far from fifty million dollars, 
with an operating force of several 
thousand men. To secure these 
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utilities, the city would have to bond 
itself or confiscate them to obtain 
possession. Several thousand men 
would be added to the list of 
“friends of the administration.” The 
present managers of the _ utilities 
would be dismissed for the crime of 
having business sense and honesty. 
The material of the existing “ring” 
would be increased to cover the re- 
quirements of the utilities. Not one 
of them would have the required ex- 
perience or capacity. The “graft” 
system would be widened to include 
the possibilities of the fifty millions 
of dollars’ worth of utilities. The 
consequence would be that in a short 
time the now satisfying utilities 
would be crippled and inadequate. 
The municipal ring would be in- 
trenched behind the utilities, and the 
added numerical strength, by reason 
of the additional employees, would 
make its defeat at the polls almost 
impossible. A reign of thievery and 
corruption would be inaugurated 
which would last until the utilities 
had been wasted; meanwhile taxes 
would be increased to make good 
the deficit in operating the utilities ; 
and as for the little moral sense now 
in the conduct of the concerns of the 
city, it would be swept aside by the 
fresh opportunities to plunder the 
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public, which the fifty million dollars 
worth of utilities would afford. Prac- 
tical socialism would be worse than 
fire, pestilence and famine. It is a 
political heresy that should be con- 
demned as the worst form of high 
treason. 

But, on the other hand, these 
preachers of the Gospel of hate and 
confiscation are really public bene- 
factors. By the persistent ringing 
of their fire alarms the people have 
a constant reminder that vigilance 
is the price of liberty, and that so- 
cialism would, if it could, overthrow 
our political, social and religious in- 
stitutions and substitute for them a 
system of government based upon 
the theory that men capable of mas- 
tering great business problems and 
of conducting mighty commercial 
enterprises, are necessarily rascals 
and robbers, else they could not have 
carved their way out of the caves 
and huts of the “masses of workers” 
into the open field of applied energy, 
brains and invention. That is to 
say, the theory of the socialists is 
that genius, industry, frugality, and 
integrity are evidence that the pos- 
sessor of them is an economic knave, 
a commercial brigand and an indus- 
trial pirate. 
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S. Davis, Auburn, Cal. 


FL TOYON 





UST why there are not more 
first-class hotels in the rural dis- 
tricts of the more northern sec- 
tion of Califernia no one seems 
to know, but pleasure and health 
seekers know it to be true, and they 
wonder why. It is conceded that 
the northern and north central parts 
of the State are infinitely superior 
in very way to the southern for 
either summer or winter hotel resi- 
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dence. And yet there are spots in 
the north central regions especially 
that seem to have been created with 
every requisite for health and the 
pleasing in nature. Conspicuously 
among these sites is Auburn, Placer 
County. Not only Auburn itself, 
but the region round about is par- 
ticularly attractive and the wonder 
is that it has not been claimed for 
the location of a hotel that would 
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Grounds of the Davis residence. 
rival the best in the State, but it is 
more than likely that in the near fu- 
ture Auburn will be a center of at- 
traction for pleasure and _ health- 
seekers and for those seeking recrea- 
tion away from the noise and confu- 
sion of city life. 

In the near future it is likely to 
be because Mr. and Mrs. W, S. 
Davis have decided to let their beau- 
tiful country home, El Toyon, at Au- 
burn, be converted into a hostelry 
that will stand in the fore-front of 
rural hotels. El Toyon is most 
happily situated for such an enter- 
prise in the matter of climatic ad- 
vantages, while the house and 
grounds, comprising twenty acres, 
stables, greenhouse, fine tennis 
court, an orchard containing a large 
variety of fruit, and choice vineyard, 
are all that could be desired, though 
of course the residence would need 
to be extended, but electric lighting, 
an independent water-supply system 
and perfect sanitation are already in- 
stalled. The grounds are, by nature, 
picturesque, commanding an exten- 
sive view of the snow-capped Sierra 
Nevada mountains and the deep 
river canyons. What nature has 
failed to do, the horticulturist and 
landscape gardener and florist have 





accomplished. Mr. and Mrs. Davis’ 
plan is very feasible and should com- 
mend itself to capital, as well as to 
the fashionable and cultured people 
whose custom it is to retire for a 
season from the whirl and bustle of 
metropolitan environment to the 
quiet leisure and pleasing and 
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healthful recreation that a well- 
appointed country hotel affords. For 
all these desirable aims, El Toyon 
is most favorably located. Some one 
has said: “When one gets_ into 
Placer County, and especially in Au- 
burn, one never wants to get out of 
it. The Creator has so adjusted cli- 
mate and scenery that there is noth- 
ing more to be desired.” 

In order to put the enterprise up- 
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on a sound and permanent basis, 
Mr. and Mrs. Davis are of the opin- 
ion that a stock company should be 
formed to take the property and add 
whatever improvements may be 
needed. To that end they are willing 
to accept the price of $45,000 for the 
entire property, and they would be 
pleased to take a given amount of 
the purchase price in the stock of the 
company. It would seem that this 
is a rare opportunity for the invest- 
ment of money that would yield 
handsome returns from the start, for 
certain it is that a family hotel on 
the grounds of Ei Toyon would at- 
tract the best people in the State 
to it. Besides that, there is a press- 
ing need for more of just such hotels 
as El Toyon would be in northern 
and central California, and while 
capital would be doing a great thing 
for the public in taking hold of this 
property, it would have returns that 
could not be expected from many 
business enterprises. 





COMPANIONS. 


BY MABEL PORTER PITTS 


We two, with no rival to come between 
To the death of your ruddy fire; 
I have you and my book and an easy chair, 
And the pictures you paint for me over there; 
And no maid that ever the world has seen 
Can mar the peace that we share, I ween; 
Myself, and my old black brier. 


What secrets we share and what hopes divide 
And what sprites of the past invoke! 
There are shades of forgotten and dead desire, 
There are lips that e’en rival your scarlet fire, 
And the coal that presses your blackened side 
Seems not more real than the forms that glide 
Through haze of your curling smoke. 


We two; with a book and an easy chair 

And the cheer of a glowing fire. 
With the peace of your comradeship all about, 
With the noise and the stress of the world shut out, 
We can scoff at sorrow and smile at care 
And dream of deeds that the bravest dare; 

Myself, and my old black brier. 
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AMERICAN-MEXICAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 





HIS long-needed North and 

South Railway, connecting 

with all the east and west rail- 
ways in Arizona, and Sonora Rail- 
ways in Mexico, and with Port San 
Jorge (with 35 feet of water), at the 
head of navigation on the Gulf of 
California, having tributary the best 
mines and mining and agricultural 
lands in Arizona, New Mexico and 
South-eastern California, now being 
developed into great producing dis- 
tricts, where rail and sail will meet 
at San Jorge Bay, which offers un- 
usual facilities for establishing in- 
dustrial plants, as well as a Mecca 
for tourists on the Pacific Coast. 


This railway from Phoenix, via 
Tucson (where a large first-class 
smelting and reduction works is soon 
to be built), Calabassas, Nogales, to 
Naco, connecting with the El Paso 
and Southwestern R. R. and Can- 
anea, and from Naco west to San 
Jorge Bay on the Gulf of Cala, con- 
necting with the San Diego and 
Eastern R. R. at Yuma. also a branch 
from Tucson N. E. to-Dudleyville, at 
the junction of Gila and San Pedro 
rivers, and eventually extended to 
Holbrook, on the main line of the 
Santa Fe R. R. Traffic arrangements 
will be made with the A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. to connect at Phoenix via Wick- 
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enburg, and the Needles, so that traf- 
fic from Tucson and Phoenix, west, 
to and from San Francisco, via Mo- 
jave, will be established, by this 
means saving fully 200 miles in dis- 
tance over present routes, and north 
from the Needles via Manvel and the 
S. P. L. A. & S. L. Ry to Salt Lake 
City, will be connected, and main 


line extended from Phoenix via 
Ehernburg to Riverside and Los 
Angeles, California, which will 


shorten the distance 100 miles. Sub- 
sequently it is proposed to _ build 
south from Cananea, through So- 
nora, Sinaloa, Tepec and Jalisco to 
Banderos Bay and Manzanillo, in 
the Republic of Mexico, which will 
connect with the Pan-American Ry., 
through Mexico, via the Pacific 
Coast. 

The Teheuntepec National Rail- 
way across the Isthmus of Teheun- 
tepec in Southern Mexico, having 
been rebuilt with up-to-date termi- 





nals for the rail and sail traffic, with 
the world. A line of the Pacific Coast 
steamers will be established between 
San Jorge on the Gulf of Cala, and 
Salina Cruz, capable of carrying all 
the traffic developed. This route to 
the East and Europe is 1,000 miles 
shorter than by Panama. 

The American-Mexican Pacific 
Railway, with its general offices at 
Tucson, Arizona, has under contract 
with W. C. Bradbury & Co., of Den- 
ver, Colorado, for two hundred and 
fifty miles oi the proposed 2000 miles 
of standard gauge railway (in this 
growing and prosperous southwest- 
ern country), will locate their princi- 
pal shops at Tucson. Their officers 
are able, practical and indefatigable 
in their etforts to merit the confi- 
dence of the people interested in this 
important enterprise in this, the rich- 
est, country of undeveloped natural 
resources that exists. 
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OFFICERS 1905. 
President and Chief Engineer. 
Col. Lyman Bridges. 
Vice-Presidents. 

Dr. H. H. Pilling. 

A, Bail. 

D. McM. Shorb. 
Secretary. 

F, S. Speelman. 
Treasurer and Assistant Secretary. 
H. D. Corbett. 

Auditor. 

Dr. H. H. Pilling. 
Purchasing Agent. 

D. McM. Shorb. 

Counsel. 

Judge S. W. Purcell. 
Master Mechanic. 

P. B. Ziegler. 

Directors (9). 

The above named and F. E. A. Kim- 

ball. 

The American-Mexican Pacific 
Railway have been fortunate in se- 
curing officers and promoters. of 
ability and experience. The Presi- 
dent and Chief Engineer, Col. Ly- 
man Bridges, served on the construc- 
tion of the Mississippi Central, In- 
dianapolis, Bloomington and West- 
ern, Northern Pacific, Chicago, Clin- 
ton and Western Railways. He was 
Chief Engineer and General Super- 
intendent of the Nevada _ Central 
Railway during location and con- 
struction, and Chief Engineer of the 
California Central and United 
States Central Railways, and Civil 
Engineer U.S. Geological Survey 
in Nevada and California in 1880, 
and has been Chief Engineer of this 
railway since its incorporation in 
1900. Dr. H. H. Pilling, the First 
Vice-President and Auditor, is one 
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of the most conservative capitalists 
in this country, and has given his 
time and aid to this company from 
the beginning. 

Mr. A. Bail, Vice-President, is a 
successful merchant here at Tucson; 
has also been an efficient officer of 
the company from the start, fully ap- 
preciating its necessity and confi- 
dent of its successful outcome. D. 
McM. Shorb, the Pacific Coast rep- 
resentative of C, F. Clarke & Co., 
bankers, of Philadelphia, Pa., at San 
Francisco, Cal., and a number of 
other strong firms throughout the 
United States and Europe, is Vice- 
President and Purchasing Agent. 
Mr. Shorb is a son of the late Hon. 
J. De Barth Shorb, well known as 
one of the most enterprising and 
Southern 


progressive citizens of 

California. and a nephew of the 
late Dr. J. C. Shorb. Mr. H. D. 
Corbett, Treasurer, is one of 


the most reliable merchants in Tuc- 
son. Mr. F. S. Speelman, Secretary, 
has had a large experience in service 
with the Wabash, St. Louis and Iron 
Mountain, Missouri Pacific, South- 
ern Pacific Railways, etc. Judge S. 
W. Purcell, Counsellor, is an able, 
careful, conservative lawyer. 

P. B. Zeigler, Master Mechanic, 
has been in the employ of the South- 
ern Pacific Railway over twenty 
years, and is a large property owner 
in Tucson and vicinity. All the 
officers of this railway work in har- 
mony, and for success. There is no 
question but that this line will de- 
velop a great traffic, not only for 
this company, but for all its connect- 
ing railways and the cities, towns 
and country through which it passes. 
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Editor Overland Monthly : 
San Francisco, April 12. 


lhe Rev, Bernard M. Kaplan re- 

cently took one of the daily news- 
papers into his confidence concern- 
ing the outraged feelings of the 
children of Israel, and in fierce terms 
of denouncement attacked the hap- 
less author of a story entitled “The 
Jew,” which appeared in the April 
issue of the Overland Monthly. 
_ It is a tale of the Barbary Coast 
district, and deals with a type of the 
Jewish race, a type that has found 
its prototype in fiction since the ro- 
mancer and historian first took up 
the pen to treat of a glorious and an 
exiled race. It was written with no 
intention to give umbrage to any 
reader of the magazine, or to cause 
bias or prejudice in the slightest de- 
gree; it came before the writer’s 
mind as a creation of the imagina- 
tion, colored by the characteristics 
of the usurer, the usurer of parable 
and daily experience, whose exist- 
ence cannot be denied by the most 
loyal and faithful child of the 
Ghetto. The Rev. Bernard Kaplan 
‘missed the fine motive of the fic- 
tional aspect, the cause and effect 
‘that ran through the mere romance, 
the human motive as a thing apart 
from all race prejudice, the parental 
love struggling above the mere 
‘greed, which had become fostered 
into a second nature, and then the 
swift influx of another passion 
sweeping all filial affection from 
the daughter’s heart. 

That was the main thread of the 
‘story, and while it kept to the racial 
instincts of a people, it did not 
‘choose the germ of “greed” as the 
‘one or most conspicuous attribute 


of the Jewish race. The love of 
kind, remorse, heedlessness of the 


suddenly acquired wealth, these 
were the distinctive features of the 
story. 

Did the ancient Scots quarrel 


with the playwright who made Lady 
Macbeth a murderess? 

Human passion has neither race 
nor creed; it is inherent in human 
nature, and it is the fiction writer’s 
privilege to take liberties with the 
individual hero and heroine. Litera- 
ture, we would inform the learned 
rabbi, does not deal with glittering 
generalities. It is an exact and 
specific treatment, otherwise where 
would our Portia pitting herself 
against Shylock be? 

Dr. Kaplan is guilty of sex preju- 
dice when he takes the subject of 
gender into the controversy, for the 
question mark is relative to the 
merits of the work and a fair critic, 
one unhampered by the old-fashion- 
ed courtesy of taking off his hat to 
the woman’s efforts irrespective of 
worth, has been relegated to the dust 
heap of bygone restrictions. 

Few Christians are unwilling to 
coalesce with the members of the 
Jewish race; it is the strong racial 
cohesion of the Jew himself that 
makes of him a “marked people.” 

And, therefore, the call of 
the universal brotherhood must 
find an answer in the heart of each 
and every brother, be he Christian 
or Jew, with the faith of his fathers 
or the beliefs of other gods, and un- 
til narrow, petty spleen has been 
eradicated, there will be no answer- 
ing echo in the minds and hearts of 
the thinker who claims as friend 
the man of worthy deeds.—Author 
of “The Jew.” 











EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Undoubtedly there is need of re- 
form in our immigration system, 
but it is not an international ques- 
tion, as some claim. It is purely lo- 
cal to the country in interest. The 
right of a nation to determine for 
itself the moral, social and financial 
standard by which it shall measure 
fitness for citizenship is not to be 
questioned, nor is the right of a na- 
tion to turn away those whom it 
does not want to be denied. What 
might be a desirable class of immi- 
grants to one country might be very 
objectionable to another; hence the 
right to enact exclusion laws could 
not be surrendered by any Govern- 
ment. Here in the United States, 
the necessity for drawing hard and 
fast lines is apparent. It is not a 
rare thing for a ship to land at an 
American port crowded with immi- 
grants whose passage was paid by 
the localities from which they came 
to get rid of them, they being so ob- 
jectionable in morals and so deficient 
in those attributes that characterize 
the good citizen that the money 
spent in clearing the country of 
them was a good investment. Prac- 
tically every ship landing in an 
American port from Asia as well as 
from Europe fetches men and wo- 
men for permanent residence here 
who should not be permitted to land, 
but their fitness or unfitness is a 
matter wholly concerning this coun- 
try, nor could it become an interna- 
tional question, the more so because 
the country sending objectionable 
persons would protest against re- 
straints by the country of their des- 
tination. It is easy to understand 
why certain foreign “humanitar- 
ian” and kindred societies are try- 
ing to arrange for an international 
congress to devise a basis to make 
immigration an international matter. 
They have people who are undesir- 
able citizens or subjects, and they 
would send them elsewhere. 


It is asserted that “hardly more 
than one-fourth of the homes regu- 


larly receive the best, as well as the 
most popular, periodicals.” No 
doubt that is true, more is the pity, 
but why is it true? The time was, 
and not so long ago, when it was 
considered disgraceful to read _ the 
“dime novel.” It was deemed good 
evidence of degeneracy, and the boy 
or girl reading such “vile literature”’ 
was not recognized as a good com- 
panion for those who abstained on 
principle, but in these days such fic- 
tion is not deemed objectionable. 
Especially is it not condemned if a 
few threads of metaphysics, occult- 
ism, esotericism and psychology are 
woven into the theme. And it is. 
the result of the education that is 
acquired in the school of the “yel- 
low journal” educator. That is to 
say, the “yellow” newspaper, with: 
its Sunday edition overflowing with 
themes that fetches the mind down 
to the realm of the vicious, the im- 
moral, the sensational and the de- 
grading, is responsible for the de- 
cline in the demand for good and 
wholesome periodicals. 


The difference between Chinese 
and Japanese exclusion, so far as 
public sentiment goes at present, is 
this: For a quarter of a century, at 
least, the people of this country have 
taken very kindly to the Japanese, 
and since the little brown men have 
been thrashing Russia at every cross. 
roads in Manchuria, we have looked 
upon the Jap as a hero, and have be- 
stowed corresponding contempt up- 
on the Chinese. Our sentimental 
nonsense has gotten us into trouble, 
and there is plenty of it left to make 
Japanese exclusion no easy _ task. 
Until we can look upon and deal 
with the question as a purely eco- 
nomic one, and measure it by the ge- 
nius of our system of government, 
which does not contemplate America 
for Asiatics, shall we be able to aban- 
don our sentimentalism and let our 
common sense have a chance at the 
problem. 
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more fitted by experience for the task. 

But there was one among them who came 
from far-off Australia, whose early experi- 
ence and training had fitted his especially for 
the work before him. Samuel Colclough 
reached Alaska in 1898 with the assurance 
that whatever nature had planted there in 
the way of valuable minerals, must sooner 
or later be found by his well-trained eye. 
After prospecting the varrous sections with 
indifferent success, he finally discovered on 
the Pinguk River this valuaple tin ore which 
heretofore had looked like ordinary gravel 
to the unskilled eye of the many prospectors 
who had searched this ground before. 

All of our coast States and Territories have 
contributed their part to the vast mineral 
wealth of this God-favored land of ours, yet 
in no place in all America had tin ore of any 
consequence been found until Alaska, in ad- 
dition to her already generous contribution 
to the mineral wealth of this great nation, 
gave up to the ceaseless search of her ven- 
turesome guests the ore which now promises 
to become so important a factor in the com- 
mercial life of the Pacific. 


Great Demand for Tin Plate in the United States 


The tin buyers of the United States pay out 
about ten million dollars annually in duty on 
tin plate imported from Great Britain. The 
Pacific Coast alone in the manufacture of 
tin-ware consumes about eighty thousand 
tons of tin plate annually. The tin ore of the 
world to-day is mined in the Straits (Malay 
Peninsula), Australia, Banca, Bilton, Bolivia 
and Cornwall, England. Alaska is the only 
place in the Western Hemisphere, excepting 
Bolivia, where tin is found in paying quan- 
tities. 


The Mining of Tin Safer Than the Mining of Gold 


In gold placer mining the particles of metal 
found in a yard of gravel are so small they 
cannot be aetected with the naked eye, while 
in a yard of tin placer gravel an average of 
about twenty-five pounds of the gravel is re- 
covered in the shape of tin ore. In gold the 
bulk is so small that it can easily be carried 
away by dishonest employes, while the tin 
is too bulky to tempt any one so inclined. 
In gold quartz the vein often pinches out ur 
is lost entirely, and again the ore becomes 
refractory. in many ventures the cost of a 
plant to work is so high that many fail on 
that account. The working of stream tin de- 
posits is the simplest of all mining ventures, 
requiring simply a large Frencn shovel cap- 
able of handling the largest possible area of 
gravel per day, and the sluice boxes neces- 
sary to wash out the dirt from such a 
quantity of ore. 


Enormous Profits Derived from the Mining of Tin 


After careful tests and conservative esti- 
mates, it has been declared that on the prop- 
erty of this company, known as the Annie 
and Theresa groups, composed of sixteen 
TWENTY-ACRE CLAIMS there are 55,200,000 
pounds of fin ore, which at 15 cts. per pound 
in the raw state, would amount to $5,280,000, 
together with an estimate of $2,000,000 in gold, 
making a total product of tin and gold for 
the two groups of sixteen claims of $7,280,000. 
The total expenses for installing machinery 
on this property would be some $22,000 for 
each group, including the cost of supplies 
and labor for the first season, and thereafter 
an annual expense of $20,000 for each group 
to pay for the labor and repairs and furnish 
the supplies and deliver the ore to market. 
The estimated time requtred to work out 
these claims is ten years, and the gross out- 
put $728,000 per year from the two groups of 
claims, from which deduct the annual ex- 

















pense of $40,000, and it would leave $688,000 a 


year profits, to be distributed among the 
stockholders in the shape of dividends. 
Fancy such a proposition! More than three 
times the total capitalization of the company 
will return to the lucky stockholders in divi- 
dends annually. While this, of course, may 
startle our readers, a careful investigation of 
the subject discussed will convince them that 
what we say and claim for this proposition 
is true, that it is one of the surest invest- 
ments yet offered to the public. It is not 
surprising that those who have investigated 
the affairs of this company have been so 
prompt in acquiring a block of this stock 
before it is too late. 


Pacific Tin Mines Company, Inc. 


The Pacific Tin Mines Company, Inc., with 
a capital stock of 200,000 shares at $1 each, 
was organized in December, 1904, under the 
laws of the State of California. The cor- 
poration was organized for the purpose of 
acquiring the Theresa and Annie groups of 
tin deposits, comprising sixteen claims of 20 
acres each, which property, together with a 
valuable water right of 5,000 miner’s inches, 
needed in sluicing tin ore, and a landing and 
warehouse at Providence, Alaska, to facili- 
tate the shipping, the company now owns, 
fully paid for and unincumbered in any way. 

In order to equip the mines with a large 
French shovel and the necessary sluice boxes 
for handling the enormous quantity of ore on 
these claims, the directors in March, 1905, 
authorized the sale of 25,000 shares of capital 
stock at 50 cents a share. 

The directors of the above company are 
men prominent in the commercial life of 
California, well known throughout the State 
as conservative and trustworthy citizens, all 
of whom have been successful in the conduct 
of their own affairs. They are: 


John Partridge, President (First Vice Pres- 
ident U. S. Improvement and Investment Co., 
San Francisco, Cal.) 

John M. Murphey, M. E., Vice President 
(Director British Columbia Southern Mines, 
Ltd., San Francisco, Cal.) 

Samuel Colclough, Managing Director, 
(Supt. Pacific Tin Mines Co., Inc., Wales P. 
O., Alaska.) 

Burke Corbet, Counsel and Director (Cor- 
bet & Goodwin, Attorneys at Law, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.) 

G. O. France, Director (Managing Journal- 
ist, San Francisco, Cal.) 

Alfred D. Bowen, Director (capitalist), San 
Francisco, Cal. 

F. A. Marriott, Secretary and Director (As- 
sistant manager Overland Monthly, San 
Francisco, Cal.) 


They have pledged their honor to insure 
protection to the smallest stockholder and 
guarantee an honest division of the enormous 
profits sure to come to all who join them in 
this enterprise. It makes no difference how 
much stock you may have bought in other 
corporations, and it makes no difference how 
much money you may have lost in the stock 
of corporations which proved a failure, this 
is the one of all others that is certain to be 
a success. 

With this block of stock, this company pre- 
sents your last opportunity to come in at a 
nominal price with them in a proposition 
with unusually large dividends absolutely as- 
sured within a very short time. You are 
earnestly requested to make a personal in- 
vestigation of the merits of our proposition 
by calling at our office. If not convenient to 
call, and you would like to see our prospectus 
and learn further particulars, address our 
secretary, F. A. Marriott, room 30G, Chron- 
icle building, corner Market and Kearny 


streets, San Francisco, Cal. 
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ARTISTIC WALL PAPERS 








Every lady will be interested in our 1905 stock of wall 


papers. It is the choicest collection ever shown on the 
Pacific Coast. It includes papers from the least expensive 
to the most expensive grades. We also carry Cretonnes, 


Brocades and Tapestries to match our wall papers. 


We design and decorate interiors of all kinds. 


LATEST DESIGNS : 


Requests for samples receive prompt attention. 








L. TOZER @® SON CO. 


110 GEARY STREET. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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H. @ H. 
Pneumatic Bust Forms 


Just the ideal thing for the new 
style, tight fitting garments and 
latest models in Corsets. They are 
“light as air,” cool, healthful, 
durable; give unequalled style, 
grace, comfort and the admira- 
ble and superb propo: tions of the 
ideal figure. So perfect aud na- 
tural arethey that dressmakers 
fit gowns. overthem and never 
know by sight or touch that they 
are artificial. Women of refine- 
ment everywhere welcome 
them as a relieffrom the old 
unsightly and unhealthy con- 
Man look for hi — erivances. | heer 3 with gg tn 
i %, 7 out corsets, any figure, 
an looks to woman or igh ideals . adapt. themselves to every 
and draws therefrom his inspirations. 4 { movement “asa part of one- 
: self.” A grateful support to 
Such being the fact why not have the mothers. In bathing they can- 
Sans : . be dete - : he wearer 
three requisites of beauty---a beauti- |! manesetamine casy.” 
various *s and prices. 
ful face, rounded features, absence of | yMadein varions styles and pre 
: : No. 3 oblong, convex and concave. 
wrinkles and a fine complexion. Write for photo-illustrated circulars 


Dr. C. A. Furey & Co. and convin-ing testimonials 


All correspondence and goods 


359-361 FLOOD BLDG. SAN FRANCISCO | Mailed, under plain seal withow 


are the only ones that guarantee to ADDRESS : 
repair the damage of years of care | Henderson & Henderson, Inc. I 
and worry. Consultation free and Dept. 63, BUFFALO, N. Y. 
confidential. For Sale at all Corset Depait- 

ments. 

















